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ODAY when emphasis is on the production of more 

food, the De Laval “Air-Tight”’ Separator answers 
with cleaner skimming and the elimination of foam from 
cream, both of which features help conserve needed 
butterfat. 


It also ends loss of skimmilk in foam, thus 
enabling the production of more powder. 


It is a facet, 
too, that churning losses are smaller when “‘Air-Tight” 


separated cream is used in buttermaking. 


These features, of course, are at all times money-*~ 
makers for the “Air-Tight” Separator user as well as” 


butter 


of fa 
food producers for the nation. 


But tomorrow when you are seeking new sources of 
profit, you will find this machine still more advantageous ~ 
to use. The “Air-Tight” Separator, which operates in., 


may 
* with a 
a completely enclosed system, has definitely proven its 
ability to produce cream of superior quality which ‘is, 


therefore, in greater demand. It can be as helpfyl-in§ 


building a business as in conserving the product * 
reducing operating costs. 


165 Broadway, New York,6 | 427 Randolph St., Chicago, 67 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO., 


61 Beale St., San Francisco, 19 
THE DELAVAL COMPANY, Limited ~ 
MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY # 


VANCOUVER 
oe 
Catalog describing the “‘Air- 

Tight” Separator and other 


De Laval models will be sent 
upon request. 
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Reconversion Recommendations 


National Cooperative Milk Producers Federation Urges Eight-Point Program to 
Insure Adequate Dairy Pricing Set-up After the War Ends 


tion .for immediate planning in 

order to assure adequate prices to 
dairy farmers in the reconversion period, 
directors of the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation, in session 
here October 20, called upon the mem- 
bership to aid in the development of a 
plan of action for adoption at the annual 
meeting, December 6, 7 and 8. 


cr Ill.—Pointing the direc- 


At a special meeting the board out- 
lined eight matters for attention: 


1. The need for an up-to-date parity 
formula for dairy products. 

2. A direct fair price program vs. sub- 
sidies. 

3. A-federal price policy to stimulate 
butter production and. give the producer 
of farm-separated cream a better break. 

4. Surplus disposal programs. 

5. The marketing agreement 
orders program. 

6. The part which individual farmers 
may play in meeting post-war strains 
with a more efficient dairy industry. 

7. The extension of milk producer 
co-ops. . 

8. Educational and advertising pro- 
grams for dairy products. 


Statement of Position 


The board adopted the following state- 
ment of its position, to be transmitted 
for the action of all member units of 
N.C.M.P.R.: 


“Facing the uncertainties of the recon- 
version period that will follow the most 
destructive war in history, directors of 
the National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation recognize the urgency for 
prompt action to secure and maintain 
adequate income for agriculture. This 
urgency arises not only from the neces- 
sity of assuring fair returns to individual 
dairy farmers, but from the recognition 
that a sound agriculture is a prerequisite 
to national prosperity. 

“This concept—that a healthy agricul- 
ture is necessary to maintain a healthy 
economy for the Nation—is fundamental 
to the Nation’s future welfare. As the 
Nation’s largest industry—the mainstay of 


and 


30 million people—the welfare of agri- 
culture affects the welfare of all people. 

“Fundamental to the welfare of agri- 
culture in the welfare of dairying, which 
represents 20 per cent of the total farm 
income of the Nation and is an import- 
ant enterprise to the great majority of 
America’s farmers. 

“In view of these convictions, the 
board of directors of the Federation pre- 
sent the following recommendations as 
the basis for the development by its vari- 
ous member units of a plan of action to 
be adopted at its annual meeting, De- 
cember 6, 7, and 8, 1944: 


I. An Up-to-date Parity Formula for 
Dairy Products 


“Present parity formulas as applied to 
basic farm products do not give to milk 
producers an equitable net income as 
compared with the incomes from other 
basic products—because since ‘1909-14 
parity base period, improvements in 
farming methods have benefited crop 
production more than dairy production. 
Consideration, therefore, should be given 
to a revision in parity formula for dairy 
products that will restore to these prod- 
ucts their true parity relationship and 
equal purchasing power with industrial 
wage rates. 


II. Subsidies vs. Direct Price Returns 


“Between 20 and 30 per cent of dairy 
farmers’ income now comes in the form 
of subsidies. The War Food Administra- 
tion feed subsidy extends to March 31. 
On June 30 Congress has decreed an end 
of all subsidies unless specifically en- 
acted thereafter. The ceiling prices on 
dairy products set by OPA under powers 
granted by Congress have not been high 
enough to provide in themselves ade- 
quate prices to dairy farmers. The Fed- 
eration continues its opposition to sub- 
sidies, but Federation consideration must 
be given to securing a continued ade- 
quate — for producers. This must be 
pressed for on a direct price basis unless 
Congress continues subsidies as a na- 
tional policy, instead of a direct fair 
price program. If the Congress does 
continue subsidies, steps nevertheless will 
inevitably have to be taken to secure 
such returns on a direct price basis. 


Ill. Federal Price Policies 
Affecting Butter 


“The federal price policy for dairy 
products has been the one wartime price 
policy that has not adequately increased 
production. This production failure has 
severely decreased butter, production, 
and the brunt of the price policy has 
been felt most severely fi the producers 
of farm-separated cream. Consideration, 
therefore, should be given to the devel- 
opment of a federal price policy which 
will give to the producer of farm sepa- 
rated cream some other marketing choice 
than to ship whole milk or to go out of 
the milk business because of inadequate 
returns for churning-cream. 

IV. Surplus Disposal Programs 

“In view of the fact that surplus dis- 
posal may become a greater or lesser 
post-war problem, consideration should 
Es given to the relative merits of school 


milk programs, food stamp plans, amp 
relief, and expanded export sales as de 
vices to accomplish the end. 

“To maintain price and effectively 
handle surpluses of dairy products, re- 
newed attention should be directed to- 
ward establishing the ‘surplus holding 


pool plan previously endorsed by the 
Federation. The intent of this plan is 
to segregate surplus products, to dispose 
of them in ways that do not burden the 
usual markets, and to equalize the costs 
among all producers of the products. 


“If production controls for basic farm 
crops cause shifts to dairy production 
an result in surpluses of dairy products 
beyond manageable size, the Fe in- 
dustry must have protection by controls 
on milk production. Plans should be con- 


sidered to this end. 


V. Murketing Agreement and 
Orders Program 


“Low prices for manufactured dairy 
products adversely affect the returns to 
all milk producers. An important factor 
in fluid milk pricing since 1934 has been 
the operation of marketing agreement 
and orders program. The board of di- 
rectors, therefore, recommends that con- 
sideration be given to the advantages 
of early application of this procedure to 











































































manufactured dairy products, with par- 
ticular reference to evaporated milk. 


VI. The Individual Producers Part in 
Meeting Post-War Strains 


“Recognizing that farmers individually 
as well as cooperatively can do much to 
meet the strains of the post-war recon- 
version period, it is recommended that 
member associations give full considera- 
tion to the encouragement among milk 
producers of greater efficiency in produc- 
tion through programs for herd health, 
herd breeding, improved farm manage- 
ment, and herd culling when war-time 
production needs permit. Consideration 
also should be given to programs for the 
better adaptation of milk production to 
market requirements by means of level- 
ing seasonal production and improving 
milk and cream quality. It should be 
reiterated that sound “fiscal policies on 
the part of producers and their coopera- 
tives will strengthen their ability to with- 
stand adverse conditions which may 
occur. 


VII. Extension of Farmer-Owned 
Dairy Co-ops 

“Consideration should be given to more 
complete bona fide farmer owned and 
controlled cooperative organization of 
dairy farmers in areas where they are 
not now adequately organized, in the 
interests of their own protection and 
the general welfare of all milk producers. 


- VIII. Education and Advertising 
on Dairy Products 


“Because the soundest method of pre- 
venting the accumulation of dairy prod- 
uct surpluses is the stimulation of in- 
creased consumption, and because of the 
nutritional desirability of stimulating 
their use, consideration should be given 
to wholehearted support of programs of 
national education and advertising for 
dairy products.” 


FARM MILK COOLERS 


Relaxation on Mechanical Refriger- 
ated Units Announced 


According to Direction 2, Limitation 
Order L-38, all farm milk coolers of the 
immersion, surface or tubular type which 
are mechanically refrigerated, may now 
be delivered without: a rated order to 
any farmer who needs one to cool milk 
which he sells, if the farmer first gives 
the seller a signed certificate to the effect 
that he needs such a unit and will use 
it for the purpose of cooling milk. 

A dairy or other milk processor, who 
is not a farmer, may apply on form WPB 
1319 for a farm milk cooler for process- 
ing, storing or cooling milk and if the 
application is granted the delivery may 
be, made in accordance with Order L-38 
by the supplier. 

Condensing units sold separately as 
such may be delivered only in accordance 
with the rules in Order L-38. Direction 
2 became effective November 2. 
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Filled Milk Case 


Court Upholds Decision 
Against Carolene Firm for Substi- 
tuting Cheaper Fats for Butterfat 


Washington, D. C.—The Supreme 
Court in a unanimous decision has up- 
held conviction of the Carolene Products 
Company for shipping in interstate com- 
merce a product composed of skimmed 
milk, vegetable oil and vitamins. 


Supreme 


The company was sentenced Novem- 
ber 6 to pay fines totalling $8,000. Two 
officials were sentenced to pay fines 
totalling $8,000 and to a year’s imprison- 
ment each. 


It was the Government's contention 
that the Carolene Products Company of 
Litchfield, Ill. violated the Filled Milk 
Act of 1923 which prohibits interstate 
shipment of milk to which has been add- 
ed any fat or oil other than milk fat “so 
that the resulting product is in imitation 
or semblance of milk.” 


Justice Reed Gives Opinion 


Justice Reed, in delivering the decision 
said, in part: 


“In the action of Congress on filled 
milk there is no prohibition of the ship- 
ment of an article of commerce merely 
because it competes with another such 
article it resembles. . . 


“Here a milk product, skimmed milk, 
from which a valuable element—butter- 
fat—has been removed, is artificially en- 
riched with cheaper fats and vitamins so 
that it is indistinguishable in the eyes 
of the average purchaser from whole 
milk products. The result is that the 
compound is confused with and passed 
off as the whole milk product in spite 
of proper labeling. 


“When: Congress exercises a delegated 
power such as that over interstate com- 


_merce the methods which it employs to 


carry out its purposes are beyond attack 
without a clear and convincing showing 
that there is no national basis for the 
legislation; that it is an arbitrary fiat. 
This is not shown here.” 


Kansas Action Affirmed 


In another unanimous opinion by 
Justice Reed, the court upheld an action 
by the Kansas Supreme Court which 


prohibited the Sage Stores Company and 


the Carolene Company from selling its 
product “Carolene” in Kansas. 


The Carolene company argued that 
“Carolene” was as good or better than 
whole milk; that when Congress passed 
the act in 1923 the process of adding 
vitamins to milk was unknown; that the 
product was fairly labeled and sold on 
its merits, without fraud on the public. 





In the lower courts, whose decision 
was affirmed, the company was sentenced 
to pay fines totalling $8,000. Two of- 
ficials were sentenced to pay fines total- 
ling $8,000 and to a year’s imprisonment 
each. 


—_———~o—- oe 


GEORGE W. BUSH DEAD 





Prominent Organizer of Dairymen’s 
League and Farm Bureaus 


Guy W. Bush, an organizer of the 
Dairymen’s League and for twenty-four 
years manager of the Oneida County 
Farm Bureau, died November 1 at 
Tuxedo Hospital, Tuxedo, N. Y. He 
was sixty-three years old and lived at 
Monroe, N. Y. 

Mr. Bush was graduated from Cornell 
University in 1905. He was manager of 
the E. H. Harriman farm at Arden, 
N. Y., until 1912, when he went to 
Utica, N. Y., as head of the Oneida 
County Farm Bureau. Later, he trans- 
ferred to Ohio as state leader of county 
agents with headquarters at Ohio State 
University. 

In 1915 Mr. Bush helped to reorganize 
the Dairymen’s League by supervising 
its field organizational work. He also 
founded and was the first editor of the 
league’s newspaper, “The Dairymen’s 
News.” Mr. Bush resumed his position 
as manager of the Oneida County Farm 
Bureau in 1918, remaining in this post 
until his retirement in 1940. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Meta S. 
Bush; a son, Lieutenant David H. Bush, 
of the Army Engineers Corps; and three 
sisters. 


_— 
—_ 


IMPORT CONTROL CHANGES 


Washington, D. C.—Transfer from the 
War Production Board to the War Food 
Administration of administrative func- 
tions and regulations in connection with 
the importation of certain foods was an- 
nounced jointly November 8 by the two 
agencies. In line with the policy of the 
two agencies of easing controls as sup- 
ply, shipping and other strategic consid- 
erations permit, removal of 38 food items 
and 15 WPB items from import control 
was simultaneously announced. This ac- 
tion will be effective November 18. 

Using the pattern of WPB order M-63, 
WFA has issued WFO 68 covering the 
importation of food into the continental 
United States, Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands. Under this order an author- 
ization from WFA is required to import 
foods subject to the order. Anyone de- 
siring this authorization should apply to 
the Office of Distribution, War Food Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C., on 
form WPB-1041. 

Among the items removed from im- 
port control in the transfer are the fol- 
lowing: Dried buttermilk, dried cream, 
and livestock and poultry feed. . 
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The Supreme Court Speaks 


N a unanimous decision handed down 
| November 6 and reported in more 

detail on another page of this issue, 
the United States Supreme Court ruled 
that filled milk must fall under the inter- 
state commerce restrictions of the Fed- 
eral Filled Milk Act of 1923, and up- 
held lower court convictions of the Caro- 
lene Products Company, Litchfield, II1., 
and two of its officers on charges of vio- 
lation of that Act. The Court likewise 
sustained a Kansas Supreme Court action 
barring sale of the company’s product, 
‘Carolene” in that state. Fines of $8,000 
were levied against the concern and the 
two officials involved, the latter likewise 
being sentenced to g year’s imprison- 
ment each. 


Associate Justice Stanley Reed read 
the decision, as to which considerable 
significance attaches because of the 
broadening trend toward synthetically 
fortified foods in general and because 
of its possible effect on other substitutes 
for dairy products in particular. 


The product under question and 
barred from interstate commerce was 
manufactured from skim milk with the 
addition of vegetable and fish liver oils 
to provide vitamins A and D. The cans 
were truthfully labeled to show the trade 
name and ingredients. The manufac- 
turers had argued that since the passage 
of the Filled Milk Act in 1923, the tech- 
nique of fortifications of foods with vita- 
mins A and D had advanced to the point 
where the fortified compounds were 
equally valuable to whole milk products. 


However, the Court threw out this con- 
tention. Holding that although consid- 
erations of vitamin deficiency were one 
cause for the enactment of the Act, they 
were not the sole reason for its passage, 
Justice Reed went on to say: 


“A second reason was that the com- 
pounds lend themselves readily to sub- 
stitution for or confusion with milk 
products. Although, so far as the 


record shows, filled milk compounds 
as enriched are equally wholesome and 
nutritious as milk with the same con- 
tent of calories and vitamins, they are 
artificial or manufactured foods which 
are cheaper to produce than similar 
whole milk products. When com- 
pounded and canned, whether enrich- 
ed or not, they are indistinguishable 
by the ordinary consumer from pro- 
cessed natural milk. The purchaser of 
these compounds does not get evapo- 
rated milk. This situation has not 
changed since the enactment of the 
act.” 


Final disposal of the questions in- 
volved in the “Carolene” case in this 
manner fully justifies the sound position 
taken by the dairy industry with respect 
to foodstuffs sold in semblance of the 
products of milk, and readily possible 
of widespread consumer confusion there- 
with. Every aspect of the highest Court’s 
unanimous ruling holds important im- 
plications from the standpoint of the dairy 
field as a whole. 


ST-HT Pasteurization 


N OTHER pages of this issue of 

the “Review” there appear several 

informed and interesting discus- 
sions which treat of various phases and 
techniques embodied in the rapidly ex- 
panding utilization of short time-high 
temperature pasteurizing methods by 
dairy plants throughout the country. In 
the July and August numbers of this 
publication, likewise, other presentations 
on the same theme were given prom- 
inence. 

Especial emphasis at this time is di- 
rected to the subject because of its fast 
growing popularity, mainly among oper- 
ators of large scale plants, and the fur- 
ther consideration that many others are 
giving to its future adoption. That the 
advantages of ST-HT pasteurization by 
far outweigh any disadvantages have 
been proven without any question of a 
doubt. There still prevails, however, 


some disagreement as to the volume of 
milk required to warrant a set-up of the 
system that would prove profitable in 
operation and sound as an investment. 


Even though the future appears to be 
exceedingly bright for wider employ- 
ment of ST-HT pasteurization, that by ° 
no means indicates that the batch system 
is on the way out. It is generally con- 
ceded by those who have made an in- 
tensive study of the subject that batch 
pasteurizing will continue to be used in 
a substantial manner, especially in plants 
handling small volume. 


Milk plant operators who are inter- 
ested in investigating further the possibili- 
ties of pasteurizing by the short time- 
high temperature method will find much 
valuable information in all the data cov- 
ering the field, and especially in the 
paper presented by H. A. Putnam of 
F. B. Mallory, Inc., Springfield, Mass., 
at the recent Massachusetts State Col- 
lege conference, and published in full 
in this issue of the “Review”. Mr. Put- 
nam is a highly qualified milk plant ex- 
ecutive, who speaks with authority and 
from practical experience. 


Dairy Council Effectiveness 


CCORDING to a recent release by 
A the National Dairy Council, the 

per capita consumption of fluid 
milk increased 26 per cent during the 
years 1921 to 1941, while per capita 
use of all dairy products (milk equivalent 
basis) during the same period rose by 
19.3 per cent. It is pointed out that 
during the year 1941 fluid milk sales in 
markets without Dairy Councils increased 
1.5 per cent over 1940, while the increase 
in markets with Dairy Councils gained 
6.2 per cent for the same year. In 1943 
as compared with 1942, fluid milk sales 
rose 10.1 per cent in markets without 
Dairy Councils, while the increase was 
18.2 per cent in markets with Dairy 
Councils. 


These figures illustrate the striking ef- 
fectiveness of Dairy Council and related 
work in stimulating consumption of milk 
and its products,—effectiveness which has 
of course been materially heightened in 
recent years by the expanding activities 
of the American Dairy Association in the 
sales promotional field. The records 
show conclusively that in those markets 
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where there are well-organized Dairy 
Councils, the per capita increase in con- 
sumption of milk and dairy products 
greatly exceeds that of other markets 
without Dairy Council branches. 


National Dairy Council programs are 
unique in that they originate with virtual- 
ly the only industry group organization 
that provides access to invaluable non- 
commercial promotional channels, winning 
the support of opinion-influencing leaders 
and educational groups which cannot be 
secured through ordinary commercial 
efforts. During the past quarter century 
the National Dairy Council and all of its 
branches have demonstrated their great 
value to the dairy industry; and it is 
certain that this progressive agency will 
continue with its worthwhile endeavors 
for many years to come. 


Urea for Dairy Rations 


CCORDING to a recent release by 

the Agricultural Research Admin- 

istration of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the all-time 
record supplies of protein feed have been 
inadequate to all demands during the 
last twelve months. This development 
naturally has focused attention of re- 
search workers and others on the possi- 
bility of feeding synthetic urea to dairy 
cattle and other ruminants in order to 
meet their protein requirements. 


Urea, the ARA points out, is a syn- 
thetic product made from coal, air, and 
water, taking the form of a white granu- 
lar solid resembling fine stock salt. Con- 
taining no protein itself, it does furnish 
the nitrogen needed to make protein. 
Bacteria in the paunch of the cow or 
sheep, or other ruminating animals, com- 
bine nitrogen of the urea with other feed 
constituents to make protein in much 
the same way that plants take nitrates 
from the soil to do the same job. 


Since urea furnishes only 16 per cent 
of the elements needed by the dairy cow 
for making protein, a certain amount of 
carbohydrate feed such as corn and bats 
is also required with that product to re- 
place a high-protein feed such as soy- 
bean meal, cottonseed meal or other oil- 
seed meals. 


In an 80-day feeding experiment re- 
cently completed by T. E. Woodward 
and J. B. Shepherd of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, cows receiving oat hay, 
corn silage and a grain mixture consist- 
ing of corn, oats, bran, and bonemeal 
produced as much milk when urea was 
added to the grain mixture as when soy- 
bean meal was added, each group aver- 
aging about 37 pounds per cow per day. 


The urea was fed at the rate of 0.3 
pound per cow per day, its cost being a 
trifle over 1 cent per cow per day. Some 
investigators think that heavier feeding 
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is likely to be harmful, but Woodward 
and Shepherd point out that less than 
0.3 pound rather than more would pro- 
vide the necessary protein under most 
dairy conditions. 

In another experiment comparing two 
possible ways of feeding urea, Wood- 
ward and Shepherd added urea to corn 
silage at silo-filling time, at the rate of 
10 pounds per ton of ensiled material, 
and fed the urea-treated silage in com- 
parison with an equivalent of urea added 
to the grain mixture at feeding time. 
In this 100-day trial both cow groups 
maintained milk production exception- 
ally well, each group averaging about 
386 pounds per cow per day. The in- 
vestigators concluded that there was no 
advantage in adding the urea to corn 
silage instead of mixing it with the grain 
ration. In fact, it would be a disad- 
vantage from the standpoint of regulat- 
ing the amount of urea fed to individual 
cows. 


In addition to this research by BDI, 
the ARA reports that various aspects 
of the problem of feeding urea to cattle 
and sheep are being studied or have been 
studied at some eleven State experiment 
stations, with promising results. 


While the supply of urea is available 
only in limited quantities during war- 
time for feeding purposes, it is quite 
possible that it will be an important 
factor in the dairy production scene in 
the post-war period while aggressive ef- 
forts will be made to turn out milk more 
efficiently and more economically. 


Beauty Aid 
Pissue of « on the front cover of this 


issue of the “Review” is attractive 

and talented Miss Margaret Landry, 
RKO player who will soon be seen in 
a forthcoming film entitled “Having 
Wonderful Crime,” starring Pat O’Brien 
and Carole Landis. That the publicity 
department of RKO Radio Pictures 
recognizes the popularity of milk for its 
health-giving and beauty-imparting qual- 
ities is evidenced by the frequency and 
wide dissemination of the agency’s photo- 
graphs similar to the one shown here- 
with. 


One clearly sees from a study of the 
picture that if milk aids in bringing such 
radiant health and charm to Miss Landry, 
it may well do the same for femininity 


at large. 
rr oo 


TRANSITION OPPORTUNITIES 


Journal of Commerce Summarizes 
Data of Extensive Trade Survey 
To help American industry bridge im- 

mediate dislocations after V-E Day, 

nearly 200 of the outstanding post-war 
trade potentialities, new products and 


services have just been summarized jn 
“Transition Opportunities”, the latest 
post-war study published by the N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce. 

The new publication calls attention 
to long pent-up sales opportunities and 
supply problems in foreign and domestic 
markets, with particular emphasis on 
foreign trade potentialities country by 
country and product by product. New 
peacetime products now in the demon- 
stration stages—from synthetic raw ma- 
terials to the latest manufacturing in- 
novations—are outlined in descriptive de- 
tail. War-born operating economies 
which industry will pass on to the con- 
sumer in the initial transition period are 
likewise spotlighted in this new study. 

“Transition Opportunities” was pre- 
pared from data secured through key in- 
dustrialists, government and trade asso- 
ciation officials. Copies may be had at 
25 cents each from the N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce, 63 Park Row, New York 15, 
N. Y. 


—- _ 
LEON CHAPIN APPOINTMENT 


Director of Central Bank 
for League Cooperative 


Becomes 


Leon A. Chapin of North Bangor, 
New York, treasurer of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, has 
been named a director of the Central 
Bank For Cooperatives that has head. 
quarters in Kansas City, Mo. It is a 
part of the Farm Credit Administration. 

The Central Bank For Cooperatives 
and twelve district banks for coopera- 
tives were established to provide a per- 
manent source of credit on a sound busi- 
ness basis to farmers’ cooperative asso- 
ciations. The Central Bank generally 
serves national and large regional co- 
operatives. 

John D. Miller of Susquehanna, Pa., 
former vice-president of the Dairymen’s 
League, recently retired from the bank's 
board of directors. Mr. Chapin’s term 
is for three years. 





APPROVES POWDER PLANT 


Burlington, Wash. — Directors of the 
Skagit County Dairymen’s Association 
have decided to install new milk drying 
machinery at their Burlington plant 
this fall, according to Manager Phil 
Cornelius. 

Already converting milk to powdered 
form at its Mount Vernon plant, Dari- 
gold needs still greater capacity because 
of mounting milk production in the 
county. 





NEW CREAM STATION 


Wilber, Neb.—Richard Ewing opened 
a cream and produce station here 
recently. Z 
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If you’ve got a job to do in selling your 
Vitamin D Milk, you might call on the 
help of this young lady. As the star of 
the “Drinking My Sunshine” campaign 
she is the feature of one of the nine 
major sales campaigns in the General 
Mills “Dollars for Dairies’ conversion 
program. 

Each of these nine separate campaigns 
is “‘tailor-made’’—designed to accom- 
plish a certain job. All in all, they form 
one of the most powerful groupings of 
advertising material ever assembled to 
sell Vitamin D Milk. 


you sell your 
Vitamin D 


Included are 26 newspaper ads, vary- 
ing in size from one to four columns; 
handbills; vitamin charts; posters, menu 
sheets for hotels and restaurants, bottle 
collars, folders and doorknob hangers, 
all in attractive colors; plus letters for 
doctors and dentists, radio continuities, 
instruction booklets and sales contests 
for routemen. All materials are available 
at our material cost, for regular and 
homogenized Vitamin D Milk. 

Make a free inspection of the com- 
plete’ “Dollars for Dairies” brochure 
now. Just mail the coupon below arid 
full details will be sent at once. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
SPECIAL COMMODITIES DIVISION 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


PRS, 


*Lont 
‘a= General Mills, Inc., Special Commodities Division 
* 400 South Fourth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


AMR 11-44 ' 


Please send me a free copy of the new, improved “Dollars for Dairies” brochure, along ¥ 
with details about Vitamin D (A. R. P. I. Process). 


(_j I am now fortifying. . 


quarts milk—Homogenized [1] Plain (] (check which) 


(] I am not now using Vitamin D. I have [] have not [] Homogenizer. 
(_] Send me full information about the “Dollars for Dairies’”’ Conversion Plan for my Vitamin D Milk. 
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WFA Order Changed 


Amendment to Control of Dealers’ 
Sales of Milk and Cream for Novem- 
ber Makes Certain Adjustments 


Washington, D. C.—War Food Admin- 
istration quotas limiting dealers’ sales of 
milk, cream and milk by-product during 
November remain at 100 per cent, 75 
per cent and 100 per cent, respectively, 
of June 1943 sales, the same as in Octo- 
ber. In recognition of recent changes 
in local marketing conditions, however, 
and in order to align the quotas more 
closely with those existing during the 
winter months last year, WFA_ by 
Amendment 5 to WFO 79.102, made 
the following adjustments: 


(1) Restored to local administrators 
of War Food Order 79 the authority to 
transfer milk by-products quota to milk 
and cream quotas on the same basis that 
these transfers were permitted up to 
September of this year, but subject to 
two limitations which did not apply in 
the past. These restrictions require that 
not more than 10 per cent of the milk 
solids sold in fluid milk in June 1943 
shall be transferred from by-products 
to milk; and that transfers of milk solids 
to cream do not bring an increase in the 
butterfat sold in cream of more than 15 
per cent of the quantity of butterfat sold 
in cream in June 1943. 


Transfer Limits Placed 


“As heretofore provided,” said WFA, 
“transfers are not permitted to result in 
the sale of a fluid volume of cream great- 
er than was sold in June 1943. For 
September and October the ceiling on 
transfers to fluid milk was 103 per cent 
of June 1943 sales, and no transfers to 
cream were permitted.” 


(2) Permitted market agents to estab- 
lish quotas on the use of milk solids in 
milk by-products included under the 
Order at 100 per cent of the quantity 
used in cottage cheese, skim milk, but- 
termilk, chocolate drink and _ other 
flavored milk drinks in June 1943. 


“This is equal té the quota that was 
in effect during August and September,” 
WFA pointed out. “The removal of cot- 
tage cheese from sales limitations on 
October 1 removed this product from 
the base, and this has had the result, in 
many instances, of reducing sales of but- 
termilk and flavored milk drinks, where- 
as it is more desirable to provide an in- 
creased market for skim milk. WFA’s 
new action will not re-establish sales 
limitations on cottage cheese, but will 
give dealers the larger milk solids base 
that they had when cottage cheese was 
included as a milk by- product under the 
Order.” 


These changes were discussed with 
338 » 


the industry at a special meeting of the 
National Fluid Milk Food Industry Ad- 
visory Committee held in Washington in 
late October. 


0-I SUBSIDIARY SOLD 


The assets and business of Owens- 
Illinois Can Company, a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, have been sold to Continental Can 
Company of New York, according to an 
announcement October 10, by Preston 
Levis, chairman of the Board of Owens- 
Illinois Can Company, and Carle C. 
Conway, president of Continental. 

Discussing the sale, Mr. Levis said, 
“Our business always has been and is 
today primarily the glass business—the 
production and sale of Duraglas contain- 
ers, Insulux glass blocks, Hemingray 
glass insulators, and the Libbey line, 
which includes Safedge tumblers and 
industrial glassware, together with acces- 
sories such as closures and corrugated 
boxes. We will devote all of our efforts 
and apply all of our energy to the fur- 
ther development of these lines. Faced 
as we were with close to a hundred per 
cent reconversion program in our metal 
container plants, we decided the time to 
make the change was right now. 

“We have acquired property in the 
Atlanta area for a new glass container 
plant to serve the Southeast, and at 
Longview, Wash., we will build another 
container plant to serve the Northwest. 
These plants will be constructed as soon 
as conditions permit.” 


-bottom cold drink cups. 


PAPER CONTAINER ORDER 
Regulations affecting paper cups and 
paper food containers have been revised 
by amendment of the Sanitary Food 
Containers order, L-336, the War Pro. 
duction Board said recently. 


The percentage of paper cup produc. 
tion that must be set aside for military 
use, excluding domestic post exchanges 
and ships’ service stores, has beer 
stepped up because of increased require- 
ments. For October, manufacturers must 
set aside 35 per cent of six to nine-ounce 
hot drink cups, 70 per cent of six to 
nine-ounce flat-bottom cold drink cups, 
and 100 per cent of 10 to 24-ounce fiat 
Beginning with 
November, these set-asides will be effec- 
tive only insofar as they are covered by 
military orders received by the fifteenth 
of the preceding month. 


Paper milk containers, previously con- 
trolled by a sepafate order, L-239-a, are 
brought under order L-336. This admin- 
istrative change does not materially af- 
fect the regulations. 


MID-WESTERN PRICE RAISE 

- Chicago, Ill. — According to an an- 
nouncement November 8, by R. E. 
Walters, Regional OPA Administrator, 
the retail price of fluid milk will be 
raised from 11 to 12 cents a quart be 
ginning November 11, in all towns under 
10,000 population in seven mid-western 
states. 








Plan Post - war Conventions 


Among representatives of the dairy trades who called to offer best wishes when the Chicagce 
Chi Day, 


Convention Bureau opened its new headqua 
La Salle St., 
(right center). 





b 9, at 33 North 


on 
were Daniel McGuire, Beloit Dairy (left), and W. F. Kettell, Bowman Dairy 
They talk ever post-war convention prespecte with Sherman J. Sexten, =, 


(left center), and William J. Hennessy, executive manager (right), beth ef the Chicage Con- 
vention Bureau. The bureau plans te bring international as well as national meetings te Chicarco 


in the peried following the war. 
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VE HAD TOUGH LUCK 

BUYING COWS - EVEN HIGH 
PRICED ONES AREN'T Al- 
| oars GOOD PRODUCERS .. 








esi We've Solved That Problem veel Raise My | 
3 Own Replacements...The Mutual Dairyade 
Program Helps Build My tHerd- Mutual 


Ww ° 
Yes Sir, I’m one of the many 


Dairymen in this area, who are raising 
their baby calves on MUTUAL 
DAIRYADE and selling most of their 
milk. That way I raise my own calves 
and still get big milk checks. We all 


ml Calves Never Miss Their Mothers 


placements is costly and uncertain. So 
I raise my own heifers from my better 
producers —- by known sires — and 
build better herds. One pail of MU- 
TUAL, plus my own hay and grain 
raises a fine heifer or bull.” 








know that buying cows for herd re- 


ne baitof MUTUAL DAIRYADE 2°38 


With a Minimum Amount of Milk, Plus Hay and Grain as Required 


Adds An Extra $24 to $36 to Your Milk Check 


Mutual Dairyade is the rich, highly concentrated food 
compound that is simply mixed with water and fed the 
same as you would feed milk. 


k will be 
quart be- 
wns under 
id-western 


Mutual may be used in feeding ALL farm animals. 
Complete, easily followed directions in every pail. 


Mutual Dairyade tA Guaranteed 


YOU MUST BE SATISFIED OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


SD ithributed iy Leading Milfs CommanieA 


MUTUAL PRODUCTS CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Post-war Dairying Portrayed 


American Dairy Association Nation-wide Educational Campaign Highlights Industry's Importance 
as a Key to Economic Prosperity in Peacetime—Many Publicity Channels Used 


sage carried through a newspaper 

and magazine circulation of 10,- 
000,000, the importance of dairy farm- 
ing and the dairy industry to the eco- 
nomic life of America was brought home 
to the nation’s public in October adver- 
tising of the American Dairy Association. 
Featuring the dairy farmer as “the man 
behind the jobs of America’s millions” 
this ADA message was timed to focus 
public attention on the importance of 
sound dairying to America in the post- 
war period. 


Cuaw ILL.—In a forceful mes- 


The advertisement was the first in a 
series that will drive home the fact that 
the dairy cow is mankind’s greatest ally 
as she produces finest foods, restores and 
builds the soil and is an economic main- 
stay of five out of six American farmers. 


Pointing out that the greatest job- 
hunt in history is just around the corner, 
the ADA message declares that “making 
25 million jobs for our service men and 
war workers becomes America’s most 
urgent post-war problem. To meet this 
challenge,” the message declares, “we 
must recognize that to prosper America 
must have a sound agriculture as the 
base of our economy—with dairying as 
the firm foundation rock.” 


Farming Nation’s Biggest Business 


ADA points out that farming is the 
nation’s biggest business, surpassing iron 
and steel, mining, transportation, auto- 
motive or any other industry. Dairying 
is so basic to our agriculture that 5 out 
of every 6 farmers are dairymen. 


“Dairy farmers producing at capacity 
can create millions of post-war jobs in 
food plants, on railroads, in trucking and 
throughout wholesale and retail trade all 
over America,” the message says. “Dairy 
farmers buying the necessities of life can 
create jobs for additional millions in 
manufacturing and trade—because one- 
third of all manufactured products are 
bought by rural people.” 


Emphasizing that as farmers produce 
and buy so goes the nation, the ADA 
message declares that it is no accident 
that America can have good times only 
if the farmer has good times, pointing 
out that “the real source of millions of 
jobs is not the mill, nor the factory, nor 
office. The source lies in the nation’s soil.” 
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“That's why,” the message continues, 
“the dairy cow is mankind’s greatest ally. 
She is the most efficient user of the soil. 
She produces the finest human food. . . 
conserves, restores and builds the pro- 
ductivity of the land . . .‘ pumps year 
‘round cash into the markets of the 
nation. The dairy cow is essential 
to America’s health . . . to America’s 
wealth!” 

ADA Survey Cited 


The message concludes by pointing 
out that agriculture, labor and business 
all are vital and rise or fall together. 


General Manager Owen M. Richards 


“No two .can stand without a healthy 
third. All three must be strong to pro- 
vide post-war jobs for those who fought 
and worked to save the nation . . . to 
maintain high national income . .. and 
to point the way to a greater America!” 


The message also announces that as a 
contribution to planning for full post- 
war employment ADA as the “Voice of 
the Dairy Farmer” has completed a 
study of farming, labor, business and 
government throughout the nation. 


In commenting about this message. 


Owen M. Richards, ADA manager, said 
that America’s 28 million dairy cows 
are in danger of becoming “the forgotten 
factories of reconversion plans” with the 
nation needing a full understanding that 
a thriving dairy industry and good times 
on the farm are vital to post-war pros- 
perity. Richards emphasized that “the 
army of 10,917,000 persons employed in 
farming over the pre-war 1935-39 period 
surpassed the employment in all manu- 


facturing industries combined, was six 
times the employment in all construc- 
tion, 10 times that of all railroads, 12 
times that of public ultilities and 14 times 
that of mining.” 


Yet the emphasis in post-war eco- 
nomic planning, he noted, has been 
placed on manufacturing, whereas “the 
source of all production and the jobs 
that go with it lies in the soil.” Richards 
said, “too few Americans realize how 
much the farmers, and especially dairy 
farmers—who are engaged in the largest 
branch of agriculture—have done and 
can do to make millions of jobs, in city 
as well as country. Our 28 million dairy 
cows—each one a war production plant— 
are the forgotten factories of reconver- 
sion,” Richards said. 


“Back to Earth” Essential 


“As long as Americans consume less 
than the quantities of dairy foods they 
need for vital health, it is common sense 
to maintain and expand dairy production. 
Yet, theorists are continually urging poli- 
cies that would destroy much of Amer- 
ica’s livestock. This, in turn, would 
undermine the general productivity of 
agriculture and strangle national pros- 
perity. 


“Today, we must learn the essence of 
‘back to earth,” Richards said. “War 
has destroyed life. War has destroyed 
wealth. But even if war destroyed every- 
thing we own above ground, we could 
go back to earth and build anew—new 
buildings . . . new machines . . . new 
monuments to progress—for the soil is 
our source of life. Destroy it and we 
die. Save it and we have, firmly in our 
grasp, the means for life, for prosperity 
and a greater America.” 


Closely dependent on farmers dre jobs 
of 2,230,000 in manufacture of food, 
leather, textiles and their products with 
a 1939 payroll of about two billion dol- 
lars. “We get a better perspective on 
dairying’s economic importance,” Rich- 
ards commented, “when we recall that 
farm value of milk production ran very 
near that figure in the same period.” 


Richards stressed that America’s five 
million dairy farmers make jobs for 350,- 
000 in the business side of the dairy in- 
dustry alone and that farmers make pos- 


(Please turn to Page 365) 
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IN PRODUCTION 


with a BUFLOVAK Double-Effect 
EVAPORATOR for Pre-Concentrating 
Milk Before Drying 


The Buflovak installation in the plant of The Deerfield Creamery Co., Deer- 
field, Wisconsin, is an excellent example of the very substantial savings and 


extra profits possible through Double-Effect Evaporation. 


The milk is concentrated in Buflovak equipment from 1% to 1 or 2 to 1 prior . 
july I 


to running over drum dryers. This steps up production about 40% and defi- 


nitely produces a higher quality product. 


If you are planning to produce condensed or evaporated milk, or roller 
process dry milk now or after the war, you will be interested in the extra 
profits and extra production of Buflovak Double Effect Milk Evaporators. This 


equipment is made in a wide range of sizes and types for all needs. 





BUFFALO FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. | (eer 


1591 FILLMORE AVE. Dept.M.R. BUFFALO 11, N. Y. 


— 





NEW YORK—295 Madison Ave. CHICAGO—1636 Monadnock Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS— 2217 Olive St. OAKLAND, CAL. —1706 Broadway 
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Conference Features 


Short Time—High Temperature 
Milk Pasteurization 


Meeting at Massachusetts State College at Amherst, Highlights All Phases of System 
That is Becoming Increasingly Popular—Many Advantages Cited 


Dairy Industry, Massachusetts State 
College, a two-day conference was 
held October 17 and 18, in the Flint 
Laboratory at Amherst, during which 
discussions were presented on the latest 
developments in milk pasteurization— 
principally the short time—high tempera- 
ture method. Attending the meeting 
were milk inspectors, 
milk plant operators, 
state and local pub- 
lic health officials 
and representatives of 
dairy equipment com- 
panies. 


H. P. Baker, presi- 
dent of Massachusetts 
State College, opened 
the sessions with a 
brief exposition of his 
views on the post-war 
readjustment period. 
He specifically men- 
tioned three alterna- 
tives to be followed 
in respect to govern- 
ment and business re- 
lationships; (1) con- 
tinuous governmental 
controls over _ busi- 
ness, which he deeni- 
ed inexpedient; (2) 
complete elimination 
of governmental con- 
trols with return of 
unbridled competi- 
tion in business, 
which he likewise 
considered unsatisfac- 
tory; and (38) the third 
alternative of effec- 
tive cooperation between government 
and business so as to prevent ruinous 
competition, unfair trade practices and 
unemployment. 


S airy indus by the Department of 


Authorities on the Program 
Prof. J. H. Frandsen, head of the De- 
partment of Dairy Industry, who ar- 
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(By a Review Staff Representative) 


ranged the program of the conference, 
secured speakers who presented strictly 
informative or educational papers with- 
out any tinge of “sales talk” or “plugs” 
for their respective equipment. In a 
factual manner the speakers described in 
detail the operation of the various sys- 
tems without attempting to cite merits of 
one over the other. 


Officials and speakers at the Massachusetts State College Pasteurization Conference—Front row: 
Prof. J. H. Frandsen, Mass. State College; D. C. Lightner, Creamery Package Mfg. Co.; R. E. 
Olson, Taylor Instrument Companies; R. J. May, Wisner Mfg. Co.; C. M. Moss, U. 

Health Service—Second row: A. M. Palmer, Trumbull Electric Manufacturing Co.; 
Bailey, Trumbull Electric Manufacturing Co.; Paul Doneilo, Mass. Department of Public Health 
—Third row: J. Fred Sheehan; H. R. Hamilton, De Laval Separator Co.; C. F. Weinreich, 
Cherry-Burrell Corp.; C. M. Moore, The Diversey Corp.—Fourth row: T. J. Travers; H. A. 
Putnam, F. B. Mallory, Inc.—Back row: J. J. Curtin; M. G. O’Connor. 


“Electrical Short Time—High Temper- 
ature Pasteurization of Milk” was describ- 
ed and illustrated with lantern slides by 
A. M. Palmer and Herbert Bailey of the 
Trumbull Electric Company. An almost 
identical paper by Mr. Palmer was pre- 
sented in full in the August issue of this 
publication. 


C. F. Weinreich of the Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation reviewed the evolutionary 
development of short time—high tempera- 
ture pasteurization to its present high 
degree of perfection. He pointed out 
that for successful operation it is impera- 
tive that installation be made properly. 
There is still some question as to the 
volume necessary for a short-time system 

to be efficient and 
economical, but he 
pointed out, the 
greatest benefits are 
obtained where the 
milk volume is large 
or large enough. De- 
spite the increasing 
popularity of short 
time method, Mr. 
Weinreich asserted 
that there would con- 
tinue to be a place 
for the batch method 


of pasteurizing. 


Some ST-HT 
Advantages 

Among the advan- 
tages of short time- 
high temperature sys- 
tems, Mr. Weinreich 
cited flexibility of the 
equipment, quick 
cooling, saving im 
floor space, and de- 
crease in plant oper- 
ating time. In con 
nection with these 
systems he recomend- 
ed several supply 
tanks for various 
grades of milk, pre 
vention of shut 
downs, filler feed tanks for steady opera 
tion, independence of well water sup 
ply, desirability of mechanical refrigera 
tion and more competent help. 

Paul Doneilo of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Health, spoke on the 
rules for installation and operation of 
short time—high temperature pasteuriza 


S. Public 
Herbert 
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YOUR BEST CHOICE... 


For More Profitable Can Washing 
ELEVEN DAMROW MODELS 


[2144 to I4 cans and covers per minute] 


a Damrow engineers never “play favorites” when they design equipment to improve dairy 
-Burre 

itionary production. That’s why, years ago, they built DAMROW Can Washers to FIT EVERY PLANT — 
=mpera- 

: hid small or large. 
ted out ? ' 

impera- That’s why you can enjoy the many benefits of DAMROW 
or kj eae modern can washing no matter what your capacity — from two cans 
ogg eB * per minute or up. There are ELEVEN distinct and different size 
n an : " + 

put he | tae models to choose from — six Straightline in capacities 4, 5, 6, 9, 
ut, the ihe Og 

fits are 
ere the 


is large , dhl aK capacities from 21, to 6 cans and covers per minute. 
gh. De- 
creasing 
f short x: ‘ . ° 

od, Mr. 4 asf more sterile cans — faster, with less labor and lower operating costs. 
7 ; - bez And they all use the famous Damrow COLD AIR DRYING, an 
a place \srunonaee vac vt 


DAMROW Type J Rotary Washer important safeguard against left-over bacteria and rust for better 
_ method Capacity, 4 cans and covers per minute 


12 and 14 cans and covers per minute; and five Rotary types in 


And every one of these Damrow Washers will deliver cleaner, 





protection to your milk and dairy 


products quality. 


e advan- 
yt time- 
iture sys 





Veinreich 4 of it Se : RIG, 5 . “q Write today for bulletins on the Dam- 
, . : row Can Washer that will fit your plant 
ty a - " needs exactly—in capacity and floor space. 
q sah , F if eye es) Plan now for improved plant efficiency 
yeas & — ‘ with a DAMROW CAN WASHER. 
and de- OUT &: F : . 
ant oper- = 
In con 
1 these 
ecomend- 
supply 
rarious 


nilk, pre 
of shut 
dy opera 
vater sup 


err 204 WESTERN AVENUE FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 











DAMROW Straight-6 Can Washer 
Capacity, 6 cans and covers per minute 
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tion apparatus in Massachusetts. He 
mentioned the importance of the equip- 
ment being properly installed so that 
complete pasteurization resulted, and 
that the automatic controls function so 
effectively as to safeguard against any 
insufficiently pasteurized milk getting 
into the bottles. The importance of the 
flow diversion valve and its positive func- 
tioning were stressed. 


C. M. Moss of the United States Public 
Health Service told of special studies 
that have been made in the methods of 
short-time pasteurization. 


Instrumentation a Component 


R. E. Olson of the Taylor Instrument 
Companies described the automatic con- 
trols utilized in cofinection with short 
time — high temperature pasteurization 
systems. It was brought out that the cost 
of automatic temperature controls for in- 
stallations of small capacity were rela- 
tively high as compared with that for 
large capacity systems, and that this 
could not be avoided. 


A. J. Putnam, vice-president of the 
prominent F. B. Mallory, Inc. dairy in 
Springfield, Illinois, delivered a splendid 
paper on “Short Time—High Temperature 
Equipment from the Operator’s Point of 
View”. A complete text of his paper is 
presented elsewhere in this issue. 


D. C. Lightner of the Creamery Pack- 
age Manufacturing Company told of a 
survey that had been made by his com- 
pany to determine what is the desired 
volume to warrant the installation of a 
short time—high temperature system. He 
stated that the survey data indicated 
that a dairy should have a minimum ca- 
pacity of 3,000 lbs. per hour for two 
hours of one grade of milk to warrant 
such a system. On this point, it was 
brought out later that there was some 
disagreement among various manufac- 
turers. 


Clarification vs. Filtration 


H. R. Hamilton of the DeLaval Sep- 
arator Company told of the important 
part that clarifiers play in conjunction 
with a short time high—temperature pas- 
teurizing system. Main portions of his 
paper are given on another page of this 
issue. 





Steam Plate Type ST-HT Pasteurizing System 


Highlights and Maintenance 


R. J. May of the Wisner Manufactur- 
ing Company, a distributor of the York 
Manufacturing Company, spoke on the 
subject, “Highlights and Maintenance 
Problems”. Key excerpts from this talk 
also appear elsewhere in this number of 
the “Review”. 

C. M. Moore of the Diversey Corpora- 
tion spoke informally on “Cleaning and 
Sterilizing Short Time—High Tempera- 
ture Pasteurizing Equipment”. The full 
text of a similar paper presented by Mr. 
Moore at the University of Connecticut 
summer conference was published in full 
in our July issue. 


During the. course of the conference 
Prof. Frandsen escorted the entire group 
to the ice cream department of the col- 


lege where all were treated to liber«| 
portions of semi-frozen ice cream direct 
from the continuous freezer. A cafeteria 
luncheon was served at the school and a 
banquet was held in the historic Lor1 
Jeffrey Inn following the conference. 

Following the general sessions the 
milk sanitarians convened for ther 
routine business matters. 


EXPLORE FOREIGN NEEDS 


Russian and Holland Groups Survey 
Flock and Herd Replacements 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Russia will need 1,- 
500,000 disease-free dairy and beef 
cattle for replacements after the war, 
according to a delegation of Rusian vet- 
erinarians on an inspection visit to the 
laboratories of the Pennsylvania Bureau 
of Animal Industry. They will look to 
America for the bulk of such replace- 
ments, they told Dr. C. P. Bishop, 
bureau director. 

At the same time it was learned that 
a group of officials representing the 
Netherlands government had contacted 
the Department’s Bureau of Markets, 
division of eggs and poultry, to make 
arrangements for the purchase and ship- 
ment of the earliest opportunity of thou- 
sands of baby chicks. These are to be 
used to enable farmers and poultrymen 
of that war-torn country to rehabilitate 
their flocks or start anew. E. J. Lawless, 
Jr., in charge of the division, said that 
the Bureau of Markets will cooperate 
with Netherlands officials in obtaining 
chicks from Pennsylvania hatcheries. 

Dr. Bishop reported that a goal of 
100,000 bred dairy heifers for European 
countries has been established by the 
Men’s Brotherhood of the Church of the 
Brethren. A large number of Lancaste: 
County farmers, members of the national! 
group, already have set aside some of 
their purebred animals as gifts to the 
farmers of occupied countries after the 


Milk plant operators, sanitarians and dairy equipment representatives attend Massachusetts State College Conference 
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Lend-lease Shipments 


September Food Deliveries Reported 
as Nearly 542 Million Pounds — 
Poultry and Dairy Products Up 


Washington, D. C.—According to the 
War Food Administration, canned, froz- 
e:, cured and other meat products ac- 
counted for 189,236,632 pounds or 35 
per cent of the total deliveries to the 
A lies under lend-lease in September, and 
dairy and poultry products came second 
with 151,050,116 pounds or 28 per cent 
of the total. Deliveries of meat products 
were some 5,000,000 pounds less than 
August deliveries, and those for dairy 
and poultry products exceeded August 
deliveries by nearly 50,000,000 pounds. 


Deliveries of fats and oils in Septem- 
ber were about 58,000,000 pounds less 
than in August, amounting to 27,012,016 
pounds or 5 per cent of the total. De- 
liveries of grain products and tobacco 
in September also were substantially less 
than in August, and those for fruits and 
vegetables, and cotton and fiber were 
more. 


Of the total September deliveries, 
315,723,977 pounds or 58 per cent were 
destined for the United Kingdom and 
other British possessions, and 188,358,369 


pounds or 35 per cent for Russia. The 
remaining 37,790,205 pounds (7 per 
cent) were destined for Greece, West 
Africa, North Africa, the Netherlands, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, and the French 
Committee of National Liberation. 


Breakdown of Totals 


Total of all September deliveries of 
food and other agricultural products 
under lend-lease and other war programs 


by the WFA was 653,679,204 pounds. 


September deliveries included: 


Report of Agricultural Commodities Delivered at 
Shipside during September for Export 
Under Lend-Lease 
(Stated in Pounds) 

Jan. 1, thru 
Commodity Sept. 30, 1944 
Dairy and Poultry 


September 


Butter ..... 12,067,382 18,109,154 
Butter oil 4,549,087 15,057,401 
Carter's Spread .. 4,876,334 25,918,409 
Cheese : 20,522,615 180,090,477 

Chicken and tur- 
key, end. 132,194 256.696 
Eggs, dried 20,475,254 166,574,413 
Eges, frozen 552,780 
Milk, condensed 5,816,359 18,858,513 
Milk, dry skim 27,037,435 123,768,649 
Milk, dry whole 3,239,666 17,066,838 
Milk, evaporated.. 52,333,790 346,012,671 
Lactic acid , ‘ ’ 37,152 
Milk, lactated . ; 252,428 
151,050,116 912,555,581 

Fats and Oils 

Oleomargarine 4,988,815 52,948,590 
Shortening 2,723,488 10,214,511 
Vegetable oils 18,248,073 252,355,682 
Linseed oil—Boil 308,141 708,890 
Soap 743,499 20,088,066 
Stearic acid 67,200 
27,012,016 336,382,939 


FOXBORO STAFF ADDITIONS 


Sales Engineers Added in Eastern 
and Western Areas 


The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, 
Mass., makers of industrial instruments 
for measurement and control, announces 
the addition of Frank Renner.to the staff 
of sales engineers covering the Southern 
California territory. 

Mr. Renner has had nearly 20 years 
of industrial experience, and is especially 
familiar with the engineering problems 
involved in the production of oil and 
gas. His connection in recent years, with 
a West Coast company servicing indus- 
trial instruments, has given him a wide 
acquaintance in the Los Angeles terri- 
tory, where he is already at work. 

Robert Beers has joined the staff of 
Sales Engineers attached to the com- 
pany’s New York office and has already 
taken up his duties jn the New York- 
New Jersey territory. 

After graduating from Yale (Sheffield) 
in 1924, Mr. Beers spent several years 
in the production department of the 
Western Electric Co., followed by sim- 
ilar experience with the American Brass 
Co., and Whitehead Metal Products. 
For the past two year he has been with 
the WPB at Washington, handling prob- 
lems in the metallurgical field. 
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From Operator’s Point of View 


Practical Considerations of Short Time-High Temperature Pasteurizing Equipment 


and Its Operation—Numerous Advantages and Few Disadvantages Cited 


(By H. A. Putnam, Vice-President of F. B. Mallory, Inc., Springfield, Mass.) 


short time-high temperature pasteur- 

‘ization from an operator's point of 
view. 

All operators of milk plants will read- 
ily agree that the.first duty of a modern 
successful dairy is to assure a finished 
product that meets all standards set by 
city, state and federal governments and 
to make sure that the product is of good 
flavor and acceptable to the consumer. 
In securing these results, we must first 
receive raw milk from approved farms. 
Following the receipt of raw milk, pas- 
teurization becomes one of the first 
considerations. 


| HAVE BEEN INVITED to discuss 


May I say that the change in our pro- 
cessing to high temperature-short time 
has given our company an acceptable 
bottle of milk of improved flavor. Pre- 
vious to the installation of our present 
equipment, our high temperature-short 
time system was first installed and used 
as a heat exchanger, heater and cooler: 
holding was in six 150-gallon, stainless 
steel vats. Later the State of Massachu- 
setts granted permission to use the 
high temperature-short time system of 
pasteurization. 

Previous to high temperature-short 
time, we used six 150-gallon vats for 
heating and holding. The length of time 
to heat, hold and drain consumed ap- 
proximately 65 minutes: 25 minutes to 
heat; 30 minutes to hold; and 10 min- 


utes to drain—and in our opinion this 


system did not give us the improved 
flavor we are now enjoying. 
Advantages Gained 

High temperature-short time pasteur- 
ization has shortened the time required 
for effective pasteuurization and has 
greatly effected saving of space formerly 
required for holding, storage and pipe 
equipment. We have also acquired a 
high degree of plant sanitation and sim- 
plicity in operation. These changes are 
a definite economy with profitable re- 
sults. Our plant processes a trifle over 
8,500 Ibs. of milk per hour for a period 
of about 7 hours daily. It also operates 
on 1 to 14 Ibs. boiler pressure and about 
10 to 11 Ibs. in the pasteurizing room. 
The unit is made up of 77 stainless 
steel plates: 18 plates for heating, 18 
plates for cooling and 41 plates for 
regeneration. 
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As to efficiency and safety, we have 
not had a single sample, to my knowl- 
edge, that did not show a negative Phos- 
phatase test. Thermophylic bacteria have 
been responsible for considerable dif- 
ficulty in controlling the bacteria count 
of milk pasteurized by the old method 
when the operating period is long. The 
Thermophylic bacteria apparently do not 
cause any serious trouble in high temper- 
ature-short time pasteurizing methods. 


H. A. Putnam 


It is our experience that no appreciable 
difficulty is encountered in runs of 7 to 
8 hours. This is one reason that made 
this method of pasteurizing valuable 
where long, continuous runs _ are 
necessary. 


The problem of Thermoduric bacteria 
has received new emphasis by an intro- 
duction of a new standard medium. Ap- 
parently these organisms will grow 
better on the new Agar. In our investi- 
gation into causes of high Thermoduric 
count, it was found in a great number 
of cases that the trouble originated on 
the farms where milk was produced and 


by cleaning up at the farms, counts 


were reduced. 


Adaptable for Different Grades 


The high temperature-short time pas- 
teurizing method lends itself very well 
to the pasteurizing of different grades 
of milk in one unit and to lengthen the 
run without seriously affecting condi- 
tions in the plant. In the case of a 
batch pasteurizer, it is at times found 


that more milk is on hand than can 
be placed in one vat; therefore, a small 
second batch must be pasteurized. In 
the case of high temperature-short time 
pasteurization the operation is only 
slightly prolonged. In the case of in- 
creased plant processing, the capacity 
of the unit can be increased by the in- 
stallation of additional plates and in- 
creasing size or lengthening of the hold- 
ing tube. Such a change does not in- 
crease the amount of floor space needed 
as in the case of a batch or vat system. 


For a small milk plant operator the 
equipment is more expensive and com. 
plicated and it lacks flexibility to handle 
a variety of milk products in small lots. 
The run is short, and the job of starting 
and cleaning becomes excessive. The 
equipment cannot be hand operated 
with any degree of success. When an 
operator thinks of operating a high tem- 
perature-short time pasteurizer for a 
short run of an hour or two, he should 
not forget the job of assembling, start- 
ing and cleaning. 


Application of Regeneration 


All high temperature-short time pas- 
teurizers on the market contain a re 
generative section in which cold, raw 
milk is raised in temperature and the hot 
pasteurized milk is partially cooled by 
incoming raw milk. The mount of re- 
generation procured depends somewhat 
on the type of machine and the details 
of installation. Regeneration, however, 
is not limited to this type of pasteuriza- 
tion. It can be employed in large plants 
using holding vats. The saving in heat 
and refrigeration has an outstanding ad- 
vantage from the standpoint of cost of 
operation. The amount of regenerat:on 
procured in our plant when homogen- 
ized -milk is being run is not quite so 
efficient as when other grades are rm. 
This is due to the fact that we go ito 
our plates and then come out to ‘he 
homogenizer at a temperature of 135 
deg. F. and then back into the heat ng 
section. This raises the temperature of 
our milk coming out of the cooling s de 
1 to 1% deg. F. One other slight cis- 
advantage in running homogenized m ik 
is that if a leak in the suction side of 
the plates should develop, causing ‘he 
vacuum to drop, considerable foam is 
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experienced at the filler causing it to be 
operated at a reduced speed. There are, 
however, other successful methods of 
processing homogenized milk with a 
high temperature-short time system than 
the one we are using at present. 

Great progress has been made in the 
construction of temperature controls dur- 
ing the past few years. The “flow diver- 
sion valve” is one of the major develop- 
ments in high temperature-short time 
pasteurization. In the operation of a 
high temperature-short time unit using 
low pressure steam, the problem of a 
steady boiler pressure is very essential. 

Stokers and Stoker Controls 


Our plant at present is using an auto- 
matic stoker and proper operating stoker 
controls are essential to the operation 
of the high temperature-short time unit. 
We have placed a steam pressure control 
valve set at 10 Ibs. in our line previous 
to the hot water circulating unit and 
as can be readily seen without a unit 
of this type a slight variation of boiler 
pressure would cause a great vdriation 


Heaters and Filters Replaced by ST-HT System 
in the temperatufe of the circulating 
water. Pressure below 10 lbs. will cause 
the flow diversion valve to cut out. 
There are then some disadvantages to 
low pressure steam to high temperature- 
short time pasteurization. 

The question of the time consumed in 
the washing of high temperature-short 
time equipments has frequently been 
used as an argument for and against the 
equipment. The pasteurizing tempera- 
ture makes the parts of the system with 

hich the hot milk comes in contact 

mewhat more difficult to clean. How- 
ver, I do not believe it is any more 
| ficult than would be the case if milk 
sere heated to 143 deg. F. Having used 
th methods, we do not believe there 
is much difference in either system. 

There has been some objection to the 

ne required to assemble the large 
vimber of fittings. Some claim that the 

ime saved during the operation is offset 
the amount of time necessary to 
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With fewer parts to wear out and break 
— and slower operating speeds reduc- 
ing the cause for either — you enjoy 
trouble-free performance that shows up 
in savings when you total your washing 
costs. In addition to this simple drive 
proved in constant wartime use, other 
features of Heil Quality-Built construc- 
tion — like wire bottle pockets, non- 
clogging nozzles, positive automatic 
stops, flush manholes — add to your 
satisfaction. 


You save money, too — on bottles, 
solution, manpower, electric power, and 
maintenance — with Heil's exclusive 


; 


GENERAL OFFICES 


MILWAUKEE 1 


4-compartment design. A_ separate 
pressure washing tank eliminates fre- 
quent costly changes ‘of solution, by 
keeping out dirt . . . reduces bottle 
breakage, by providing an intermedi- 
ate temperature drop. And there's a 
separate tank for alkali removal rinse, 
to prevent troublesome, clogging lime 
deposits in pipes and pumps .. . to 
deliver sterile, clean bottles unclouded 
by lime deposits. 


Get priority on early delivery of your 
Heil Ladewig and Soelch Bottle Washer 


by ordering now. Write for bulletin. 


WISCONSIN 











BEFORE Installation of ST-HT Equipment at F. 


assemble the equipment. This may be 
applicable in small installations but is 
not applicable in larger installations. 


Cleaning Procedure 


In our plant the following procedure 
is practiced in dis-assembling, washing 
and assembling. Cold water is run 
through the plates for 10 minutes. This 
water is then heated to 165 deg. F. and 
acid added. This water is then run 
for three-quarters of an hour. The water 
and acid are then pumped out of the 
press and clean water with washing 
powder added is run for 30 minutes at 
a temperature of 165 deg. F. The wash- 
ing water is then pumped out of the 
press and cold water circulated for 10 
minutes. Pipes, holding tube and fittings 
are then washed. Press is than washed 
by two men, one on each side of the 
press. This job consumes about three- 
quarters of an hour. After washing, 25 
to 30 minutes are consumed assembling 
press, pipes, fittings, etc. Total time con- 
sumed is about 3% hours. Therefore, we 
believe that a high temperature-short 
time pasteurization system 
time over our former vat system. 


does save 
Nineteen Advantages Listed 


In summing up some of the advantages 
of our high temperature-short time sys- 
tem, we have noted the following: 


1. Less labor is required for opera- 
tion. 


2. We can start filling very shortly 
after milk is received. 


Less floor space is required. 


Less milk is over held in case 
of a shut down. 


Continuous operation. 

In our estimation, a better flavor. 
A completely closed system. 

It is more flexible. 


B. Mallory, Inc., Plant at Springfield, Mass. 
9. It is an automatic system. 


10. There are fewer errors in opera- 
tion. 


11. It has a neat appearance. 
12. There is less equipment to watch. 


13. There is less time required for 
cleaning. 

14, Regeneration on 
cooling thereby 
cost of operation. 


heating and 
reducing the 


15. Present controls assure proper 
pasteurization. 





Uniform pasteurization. 

Small steam boiler can be used, 
No incentive for operator to re- 
duce holding time on Sundays 
and holidays. 

No inlet and outlet valves io 
leave open accidentally. 


Disadvantage of Gaskets 

The disadvantages are, and in, o 
estimation the one that gives us‘t 
most trouble is gaskets; more so at pri 
ent due to the type of rubber now ava 
able. However, with a _ reasonal 
amount of carefulness during the was! 
ing operation and a report to mainte 
ance of a loose gasket before the pre 
is closed, a great amount of difficulty 
can be evaded. 

Special adhesives to properly cement 
the gaskets to the plates are supplied by 
the manufacturer of the equipment and 
his recommendation of procedure should 
be followed. One big mistake is to 
attempt to use any type of cement. 
Maintenance service of instrument com- 
panies is also desirable if operating 
efficiency is to be maintained, as they 
too need a certain amount of attention. 

In conclusion, it is our experience that 
effective pasteurization can be successful 
with this method of pasteurization with 
good equipment and the proper oper- 
ators, and that the popularity of high- 
temperature-short time pasteurizers is 


well deserved and it is an acceptance of 


an old improved method adaptable to 
many plants. 








AFTER Conversion to ST-HT and Before Installation of Flow Diversion Valve and Controls 
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It’s Time to Talk About Your Post-War >, 
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“Highlights and Maintenance 


Problems” With ST-HT Systems 


Certain Considerations That Will Insure Steady Operation, Prevent 
Shut-downs and Assure High Milk Quality 


(By R. J. May, Wisner Manufacturing Company) 


E MENTIONED the Waukesha 
Wy pump being used to maintain the 
flow of milk through the pasteur- 
izing system. This pump is of extreme 
importance as upon this pump depends 
the entire capacity of the plant. Should 
this pump become damaged, in such a 
manner as to cause it to lose capacity, 
the entire plant capacity will be reduced 
accordingly. It would be impossible to 
speed up the pump as its speed is sealed 
at a maximum when the pasteurizing 
system is installed. This seal is not to 
be broken except in the presence of a 
health department representative. 


There are a number of reasons why a 
Waukesha pump will lose capacity. As 
the working parts of this pump are ma- 
chined to operate with small tolerances, 
careless handling of these parts will nick 
and scar the machined edges, causing 
them to fit improperly. Occasionally the 
head of the pump will be difficult to re- 
move for cleaning. Attempts will be made 
to drive this off with a heavy object, 
resulting in the head not fitting properly 
and leaks between the head and the 
body of the pump. To overcome this 
trouble, often two gaskets are used. This 
definitely will decrease the capacity of 
the pump, as the clearance between the 
head and the crescents is increased, giv- 
ing, more slippage. 4 


With reasonable care, hdyever, very 
little difficulty should be encountered 
with these pumps. There is always, of 
‘“equrse,“the normal wear and resulting 
decrease in capacity. Checking the ca- 
pacity of the pasteurizing equipment 
every two months, by determining the 
length .of time required to fill a milk 
can, the rated capacity can be maintained 
reasonably well. It is advisable and de- 
sirable for the operator to check the ca- 
pacity daily by determining the length 
of time required to run through a given 
volume of milk. This can be done sim- 
ply by securing the length of time re- 
quired to pasteurize a tank of raw milk. 


Problem of Gaskets 


One question often brought up on 
plate machines is the matter of gaskets. 
Gaskets are necessary to seal the angu- 
lar space between the plates. These 
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gaskets are cemented into a gasket groove 
in the plant. The life of a gasket de- 
pends on a number of factors. Material 
in the gasket, construction of the gasket 
groove in the plates, construction of the 
frame, how closely recommendations of 
the manufacturer are followed, in the 
daily handling of the machine and also 
how closely the recommended procedure 
in replacing gaskets is followed. If gas- 
kets are given the proper attention, there 
is very little reason for gaskets to give 
difficulty. Replacement is relatively sim- 
ple, in that the gaskets are formed the 
shape of the gasket groove. After the 
old gasket is removed, the gasket groove 
cleaned and the cement applied to the 
gasket groove or the new gasket or both, 
the new gasket can be set in place in a 
very short time. 


Contamination Unlikely 


There is often some comment on the 
possibility of contamination of products 
through the gaskets. Numerous tests 
both experimentally and under actual 
operating conditions prove that no such 
contamination is possible and is imagin- 
ary. If the machine is properly sterilized 
before. the pasteurizing operation is 
started, the gasket will be sterile as well 
as the rest of the machine. To go a step 
farther, there is such a small portion of 
the gasket which comes in contract with 
the product, that it can be completely 
sterilized if an honest effort is made to 
sterilize the machine. ‘Hot water at a 
temperature of 180 deg. E.. pumped 
through the machine for a period of not 
less than three minutes is usually recom- 
mended for sterilizing. Some plants as 
an additional precaution also run a chlor- 
ine solution through the machine. 


From sterilizing we naturally turn to 
the question of cleaning. There has been 
built up in the minds of dairymen a gross 
exaggeration of the cleaning problems 
on a plate machine. Actually, it is very 
simple. I will admit that cleaning can 
be a problem if it is not handled proper- 
ly. The manufacturers of cleaning prod- 
ucts have spent considerable time in 
studying the problem of cleaning plate 
machines and have developed a cleaning 
product which is doing a marvelous job 
in the cleaning of plate machines. To- 





day, rather than trying to wash the ac- 
cumulation of each plate after the milk 
run is completed, it is recommended that 
the machine be thoroughly rinsed with 
clear water. Then a cleaning solution 
is pumped through the machine in ac- 
cordance with specific instructions fur- 
nished by the manufacturer whose prod- 
uct is being used. This will remove 
practically all accumulation on the plate 
and when the machine is opened for final 
cleaning, very little work is necessary to 
finish the job. 


Passing on to controls, we can safely 
say that the control system on a high 
temperature system is far more simple 
and more fool-proof than the controls on 
an automatic holding system. _ With this 
simplicity in design comes simplicity in 
maintenance. There are a few simple 
parts which must be cleaned occasion- 
ally after the original adjustments are 
made, and with a few standard repair 
parts in stock, replacements can be made 
in a very short time. Most difficulty is 
experienced with the micro switch lo- 
cated on the flow diversion valve. This 
is an electric contact through which the 
Waukesha pump motor is wired. With 
this arrangement, the milk pump cannot 
be operated unless the flow diversion 
'valye is properly assembled, an added 
precaution and assurance that no unpas- 
téurized milk will come through the pas- 
teurizing unit. In a rare occasion, the 
tube system in the controller operating 
the flow diversion valve is broken and 
must be replaced. This system is similar 
to the tube system on a recording ther- 
mometer and we are all familiar with this 
particular piece of equipment. 


Proper Brine Strength 


In the use of brine as a cooling me- 
dium, it has been proven that to reduce 
the corrosive action of this medium it 
should be maintained at a PH of about 
9. This, of course, is desirable in increas- 
ing the life of the brine cooling equip- 
ment as well as the life of the plates in 
the cooling section of the plate machine. 
Most stainless steel with which neutral 
or slightly alkaline brine comes in con- 
tact in plate machine operation show no 
visible signs of corrosion after long 
periods of operation. 


After all the years of operation with 
Woldirig systems for pasteurization, wh 
high temperature pasteurization? I am 
‘ positive all of us will agree that if we 
can maintain quality and lower the cos! 
of operation and that lowered cost i: 
reflected in the cost of dairy products t 
the consumer, we will have taken a step 
in the right direction. In practically al! 
cases, high temperature-short time pas 
teurization reduces the cost of operation 
through the use of regeneration, elimina 
tion of the use of water where the cos 

(Please turn to Page 364) 
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Sanitary Fittings and Valves are of paramount importance to the efficiency and pro- 


ductivity-of every type dairy plant... Specialty Brass Company have long been recog- 


nized as specialists in the manufacture of precision built sanitary fittings and valves, 
and stand ready to supply replacement parts of this type, made of nickel alloy and 
stainless steel to assure lasting, trouble-free operation under the most exceptional 
conditions. Our line is complete with every type of I.A.M.D. fitting and valve used in 
the dairy industry. Our engineers will gladly give prompt attention to all inquiries 
relative to connections or improvements you may be planning where standard fittings 


or valves may be needed. Send for our new Standard Sanitary Fitting Bulletin B-2-F. 


SPECIALTY BRASS COMPANY xenosna, wisconsin 


Known All Over the World For Cost-Reducing Equipment 
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Effects of Equipment Neglect 


Precipitated Water Hardnessrand Improper Maintenance Impair Operation 


and Efficiency—Can Washers Cited as Striking Example 


(By E. C. Damrow, President of Damrow Brothers Company, Fond du Lac, Wis.) 


PPARENTLY it’s the washer who washes the can 
A washer that we have to be concerned with, rather than 

the can washer that washes the can. This apparently 
confusing statement recognizes a condition that apparently 
is prevalent in many cheese and dairy plants throughout the 
country. Particularly those plants that are located near their 
own well water supply. It is no particular secret that natural 
well water is normally hard water, and as such, it requires 
treatment by some specified softening agent. If this is not 
done, the equipment in which it is used eventually becomes 
thoroughly limed up and unuseable. 


If we will look into the family tea kettle we have 
an illustration of what happens to our expensive pieces of 
equipment like can washers, pasteurizers, various tanks and 
vats. Those tea kettles that are used daily will in time be- 
come so thoroughly and completely full of lime that they are 
unuseable. This hard, stone-like deposit is not new, the 
method of preventing it is known and yet, we find evidences 
all too prevalent where the condition is allowed to get out 
of hand in the maintenance of expensive and valuable 
equipment. 

Basic Principles the Same 


Equipment maintenance today is one of the most acute 
problems which any plant operator has to face. Equipment 
maintenance is good business too. We've learned that from 
the enforced driving of our automobiles. Given proper care, 
kept clean and well oiled, our cars today are traveling at 
least twice as far as we ever thought necessary to drive 
them before the war. The same basic principles that apply 
to your automobile apply to your plant equipment. 


Someone has once said that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. No truer words were ever spoken, 
particularly in the handling of milk equipment, where it 
uses and comes in contact with running water. If, every 
day after the equipment is used, it too is cleaned, scrubbed 
out and- oiled, it will continue giving uninterrupted service 


Striking Contrast Showing Effects of Properly Maintained Can 
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with a minimum of major attention year in and year out. 
It’s a good precaution to give this daily care. The equipment 
represents a sizeable sum of money; it is a necessary part 
ot the productive capacity of the factory, and any serious 
breakdown in it automatically causes a loss of money and 
production time. Today, none of us can afford that. Our 
work is too vital, too necessary to the health and well-being 


of the nation to have any stoppage in the flow of products 
which we manufacture. 


Importance of Solutions 

What can happen to milk handling equipment that is 
not cared for is vividly shown on these pages. The pic- 
tures tell their own story. They are not retouched, and were 
taken from can washers which were sent to our factory for 
repair and reconditioning. Observe the one illustrating the 
solution wash tank. It is coated with a good half-inch of 
water scale. There are many things that come to mind con- 
cerning the condition of that solution, but it seems obvious 
that outstanding amongst the conditions is that this solution 
wash could not have been either proper nor strong enougl 
to clean the cans. 


At a time when the sanitation of plants handling milk 
and of the farms from which it comes seems to be approach- 
ing peak of perfection, it is a deplorable thing that we are 
able to illustrate situations like this. There is no debate 
that the very best place for bacteria to breed is in an im- 
properly washed milk can. The bacteria that rapidly grow 
and multiply in a milk can that is left over from the pre- 
vious day’s hauling can spoil thousands of pounds of clean, 
fresh milk. In the case of a cheese factory, think of the 
tremendous loss in income from the off-quality cheese that 
can result from shipping cans back to the patron after 
they have gone through a washer in the condition illustrated 
on these pages. 

The amazing thing to the writer is how the washer 
operated at all. Observe the picture in which the water 


Wavther (right) and Accumulated Corrosion in One That Has Been Neglected 
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The many money- 
saving features of the 
CONSERVATION CAN 


or th 2, LY 44 B WL 'F an ly soot te 


if you are still using the old 


alkali method of washing cans 


“Startling claims” are the words usually expressed but—when 
a CONSERVATION Can Washer is shown and its operation 


explained—how only one pint of water per can is required— 


how wash and rinse water is always clean, and how the cans, Write for it today. 


one every 5 seconds, leave the machine, evenly dried and sterile, 


skeptics are convinced. You may not be able to take time to The 


see, tut write for the Debut tals. LATHROP-PAULSON CO. 


You will quickly realize that you 3 \ "soca st. new vorx 1 


NEW YORK 18 


are wasting money every day 2261 15th Ave., SAN FRANCISCO 16 
you delay in making reservation for a modern 


CONSERVATION 
CAN WASHER 
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STABILITY should be the middle name of Doering 
machines. These sturdy, fast-operating molders of 
butter prints assure a continuity of service that is 
unsurpassable. 


WHAT ARE YOUR FUTURE PLANS ? 


Do you need your first Doering machine, or another 
one to supplement the units you already have? While 
we can’t supply all the demands at once, orders are 
being handled as promptly as possible in the order 
of receipt. Early decision is desirable if you contem- 
plate purchase of new Doering equipment. * 


4 SIZES: 200 to 5,000 lbs. per hour. 


Write for 
Catalog. 
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C. DOERING & SON, Inc., 1379 W. Lake St, CHICAGO 7 
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Bacto -Tryptone Glucose Extract Agar 
For Plate Count of Milk 


































Bacto-Tryptone Glucose Extract Agar is 
prepared from approved ingredients in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of “Stand- 
ard Methods for the Examination of Dairy 
Products” of the American Public Health 
Association. Upon plates of this medium 
colonies are larger and more representative 
of the milk flora than those occurring on 
other media. Medium prepared from Bacto- 
Tryptone Glucose Extract Agar requires 
no filtration and has a reaction of pH 7.0 
after autoclave sterilization. 








DIFCO LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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intake strainer is shown. One of the strainers, as you can 
see, is so thoroughly and thickly coated with water de 
posit that the pumps must have been pumping air pressure 
Each of these pictures tells the same story, lack of care, lach 
of attention to the equipment itself, and in addition, not 
calling in the services of a dependable firm of water chemist 
who would recommend individualized type of softening agents 


Prescribed Softener Essential 


We do not hold with the thought that one softening 
agent will adequately do a job on all well waters equally 
well. We think that a prescribed softener is much more 
ecoriomical in the long run. 


These pictures were taken from several can washers, 
and they are published in the interests of all plant operators 
and all equipment manufacturers. If they will help to brin: 
home to the operators the necessity for constant drumming 
on “keep the equipment clean, keep it oiled, have the wate: 
supply analyzed,” we think it will help the entire milk in- 
dustry. Just to make the comparison on these pictures more 
complete, we went out and took pictures of a similar mode] 
can washer, installed at the same time as these others, but 
which was taken care of by the operator. 


The can washer will continue to do a good job for its 
owner and the patrons on whom he relies for his income and 
his product. The cans he sends back to the farms are clean 
and sterile. He doesn’t spoil any milk because of excessive 
bacteria, and as a result he has no loss from off-quality 
production. 


We hate to think what the condition could be inside the 
heating jacket of a pasteurizer or a starter can if it received 


“re 
Thick Seale in Washer Due to Improper Cleaning 
as little attention as the can washers illustrated. Surely there 


wouldn’t be much pasteurization, and what there was would 
be abnormally expensive. 


All of this is in the interest of helping the milk plant 
operator, and we include fluid milk plants, cheese factories, 
creameries, condensaries, make more money by lowering his 
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‘ost of production, increasing the quality of his product, 
woiding spoiled milk from left-over bacteria, and keeping 
his patrons satisfied and helping them to maintain the high 


‘tandard of sanitation which the dairy industry has set for | 


itself. 


Inefficient Dirty Strainers (right) Contrasted With Clean Strainer 





Raises Doubts on Oleo 


American. Medical Association Now Questions Adequacy 
of Vitamin-Fortified Standards 


Washington, D. C.—Doubts as to the adequacy of present 
standards for vitamin-fortified oleomargarine have been raised 
recently by a report of the Council on Foods of the American 
Medical Association, according to Charles W. Holman, secre- 
tary of the National Cooperative Milk Producers Federation. 


“In its announcement that its seal of 
acceptance will no longer appear on brands 
of fortified oleo,” Holman pointed out, “the 

- Council significantly admits that ‘recent 
surveys indicate a higher average value for 
butter’ than the standard vitamin A content 
of fortified oleo. 


“A previous American Medical Asso- 

ciation report stated that ‘Since the nutri- 

Chine, W, Widnes tional factors have not all been identified 

and since butter contributes numerous ad- 

ditional fatty acids of unknown nutritional significance, the 

consuming public has a right to demand that the practice of 

clearly distinguishing between margarime and butter so that 
everyone can recognize them be continued.’ 


“Those who advocate lifting the revenue tax on colored 
oleo,” continued Holman, “contend that oleo is a food product 
in its own right and that it is unfair to low income groups to 
tax such a product. The dairymen’s answer is that when oleo 
is fortified and colored to simulate butter, it is an imitation 
food. As such it is subject to controls to protect both consum- 
ers and the product which it seeks to imitate. 


“Dairymen have no desire to penalize low-income con- 
sumers. If the oleo consumption of an individual consumer is 
20. pounds a year—about 20 per cent more than the average 
pre-war consumption of butter—his tax on uncolored oleo is 
only five cents a year.” 
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TURBINE 


Water-lubricated, for milk plants 


Purity of water is of prime importance in milk plants. 
For economically pumping water, without contamina- 
tion, the Peerless Water-Lubricated Turbine Pump ‘s 
the choice of hundreds of milk plants. It completely 
eliminates the use of oil underground; yet the line 
shaft is thoroughly lubricated by the well’s own water. 
Thus the original purity of the water is retained. Any 
capacity up to 30,000 gallons per minute. Belturbo, 
Moturbo and Gearturbo drives. Also Hi-Lift Pumps 
for 500 to 3300 gallons per hour. 


Peerless Pump Division—Food Machinery Corp. 


301 West Avenue 26 1250 Carden Avenue 8.W. 
Los Angeles 31 q Canton 6 
California Ohio 


Other Factories: San Jose 5, Fresno 16, California 


TOP-FLIGHT QUALITY UNDERGROUND 
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; It happened in Los Angeles in 8 months 


from 4,000 to 80,000 
jars a month! 


Interested? 
Write for franchise-details in your territory...and 
the profit possibilities on this cultured milk-food. 


Address: YAMI YOGURT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
DEPT. AM, 147 NO. LA CIENEGA BLVD., BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 





1. CLEAN, SPARKLING BOTTLES 
2. LOW COSTS — Operating, Upkeep 
3. SIMPLE, COMPACT MECHANISM 
4. BEAUTIFUL INSTALLATION 


18 to 50 B.P.M, 
(Larger Units 
POSTWAR) 


YOU CAN STILL BUY A JUNIOR 
“STURDY-BUILT” FOR LESS THAN 


$900. 


STURDY-BILT EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Department Bii1 West Allis 14, Wisconsin 
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Industry Prospects Evaluated 


Prominent Dairy Official Sees No Early End of 
Milk Sales Limitation Orders 


66 ILK DISTRIBUTORS must keep up their compliance 
with wartime milk limitation orders uptil such time as 
the orders are no longer necessary in the opinion of 

informed industry leaders,” according to Raymond Skinner, 

Dairy Consultant to the War Food Administration and Chair- 

man of the Board of the Milk Industry Foundation. 


Discussing some of the x 
outstanding industry | 
problems, the dairy ex- 
ecutive sees no imme- § 
diate chance for doing § 
away with WFO 79 and & 
other war-time restric- § 
tions on fluid milk dis- § 
tribution. It may be F 
several months, he be- § 
lieves, after the war in 
Europe ends before the j 
industry can expect to 
distribute fluid milk with- 
out quotas. 

Mr. Skinner, who is § 
also President of the In- 
ternational Association of 
Milk Dealers, head of the 
Forest Hill Dairy of Memphis and a milk producer, expressed 
these views following a recent meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the I.A.M.D., when he discussed a number of points on 
which he believes industry leaders agree with him. 

“The fluid milk industry has created an outstanding record 
in the war,” he said, “and government officials declare that the 
U. S. system of milk distribution has proved itself to be one 
of the country’s valuable and well-managed economic assets. 


Doing a Splendid Job 


“Faced with the greatest demand for milk ever known, 
the fluid milk industry war record is impressive. Never in 
our history has there been so much milk distributed regularly. 
U. S. milk production since Pearl Harbor has reached new 
high levels, in 1943 totaling 56,263,000,000 quarts. Indica- 
tions are that 1944 production will be close to this high level 
Last year 25,083,000,000 quarts were consumed as fresh milk. 
The industry is successfully handling this huge flow despit: 
terrific wartime difficulties. 

“The millions of men in our armed forces have beer 
trained on fresh milk, and on the home front milk distribution 
is rendering a valuable service. Milk consumed in war plants 
lessens fatigue; reduces accidents; cuts losses in man-hours; 
improves production and earning power. 

“The milk industry geared itself to war in a hurry and 
every-other-day delivery replaced the daily bottle of milk on 
the doorstep. WFA officials,” Mr. Skinner pointed out, “com- 
mend the fluid milk industry for its operation under WFO 79 
which made effective the quotas on milk, cream and milk 
by-products. The government officials like the way the in- 
dustry sold the plan to the public .and through careful 
compliance made it succeed. There have been cases of non- 
compliance by dealers who do not understand how close the 
industry came to coupon rationing or more drastic measures. 


Milk Situation Difficult 


“Today the milk situation is difficult. The +ostilities in 
Europe may not end on a set day as in World War I. This 


Raymond Skinner 
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rieans, in the opinion of well-informed dairy people, that it is 
cifficult to say exactly how soon after the fighting really stops 
\vhen limitation orders can be dropped and until then, industry 
must continue to cooperate. 


“The industry has made a great war record up to now 
ond it is hoped that this record won't be injured by any ill- 
edvised beliefs that the war is almost over and compliance can 
be forgotten. The Army is on record as saying, ‘the distribution 
of fluid milk to the men during the huge training program is 
one of the outstanding supply accomplishments of the war. 
Qur U. S. system of milk supply and distribution is one of our 
real economic assets.’ 

“Army and War Food officials also praise the fluid milk 
industry for its help in making more dairy products available 
for the armed forces including aid to our Allies and lend-lease,” 
continued Mr. Skinner. “The industry must be ready for the 
job of selling its products again when the war is over. Milk 
production is at higher levels which means more fluid milk 
available after the war. If national income stays at new levels, 
the milk industry will certainly have to revise its ideas on how 
to sell the’ customer. 


“The farm or supply side of the industry also must be 
prepared.. Nobody knows what may happen to farm milk 
prices. Whatever the situation, the farmers must understand 
the distributor’s place in the economic picture. 


Public Relations Work Essential 


“This means continuous public relations work by the in- 
dustry and every distributor in it to see‘that the economic story 
is clear and understandable to dairy farmers. Many dealers 
are working closely with producers to clarify all phases of 
the distributor’s business. 


“Manpower problems of the fluid milk industry are consid- 
erable. Men who went into the service will return to a more 
streamlined industry where units delivered per man have under- 
gone changes due to war. Wages have risen in wartime and 
possible changes in peace-time must be studied. 


“With costs of distribution at new highs,” Mr. Skinner 
concluded, “the wartime economies in tires, gas and restricted 
deliveries have not saved enough to enable distributors 
to go back to daily deliveries, pay high wages, high farm 
prices and give the consumer lower retail prices.” 





Council and. ADA Executives Meet 


At the invitation of the National Dairy Council, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American Dairy Association met 


with the Executive Committee and staff of the Dairy Council | 


at a dinner at the Palmer House, Chicago, October 23. 


ae Sa 


ee ee a - a 


Members of the Board of Directors of both organizations 
representing the various branches of the dairy industry were 
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SHE DOESN'T AERATE MILK... 


And you prevent AERATION 
in processing with Waukesha 
100% Sanitary Milk Pumps 


Avoiding churning, agitation, aeration is one important 
quality-protection feature that thousands of dairies appre- 
ciate in Waukesha 100% Sanitary Milk Pumps. Even 
under high capacity pumping, the Waukesha pump’s slow 
speed rotary type of operation, and its “positive displace- 
ment” pumping action assure that milk coming out of the 
pump is in the same smooth-flowing state as it was at the 
inlet... . free of bubbles, foam, or churned butterfat. 


Add to this advantage the precision-engineered dura- 
bility, and power-saving efficiency always built into the 
Waukesha 100% Sanitary Ball Bearing Pump, and you 
have milk handling efficiency that more than pays its own 
way in your plant. If you urgently need pump replacement 
now, we can help 
you. Ask your 
jobber for details. 
Sold by leading 
jobbers every- 
where. Pioneered 
in the Food and 
Dairy Industry by 
Waukesha. 


mWAUKESHA FOUNDRY COMPANY 
WAUKESHA + WISCONSIN 


100% 
SANITARY 
PUMPS 


PENDABLE MAN 











Operates on different principle. Does not depend on con- 
tact with the insects. A gray powder, practically odorless, 
ROXIOR, when applied according to directions, generates 
a gas which seeps down into the cracks and crevices where 
they live and breed and DESTROYS ALL ROACHES, 
WATER BUGS and their eggs. And one application pro- 
tects your plant for from four to six months. Approved 
by American Medical Association, ROXOR powder and 
its gas are harmless to humans and animals. Results 
guaranteed when used according to direc- 
tions. Packed in 5 and 10 lb. pails and 25 
and 50 lb. drums. Write for description, 
directions, prices. 


| ROXOR CORPORATION 
CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 


DISTRIBUTED IN THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 
BY CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION AND ASSOCIATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Many of America’s most 
particular buyers have used 
Solar-Sturges milk cans for 
years and years. 


Your experience, too, is sure to be pleasing when 
YOU use these fine containers. Their sturdy design 
insures long wear and low cost per trip. Their 
bright, durably tinned surfaces protect the quality 
of your dairy products. Get Solar-Sturges cans 
next time—America’s finest! 








called on by Milton Hult, President, National Dairy Council, 
for informal comments. Every speaker emphasized the urgert 
need for an expansion of activities of both the National Dairy 
Council and ADA. Everyone expressed the opinion that the 
dairy industry was especially fortunate to have the two orgar- 
izations in operation, one to serve the basic educational needs 
of the industry; the other to serve the commercial needs. 


M. D. Munn, President Emeritus of the National Dairy 
Council, contributed a stirring inspiration in expressing his 
heartfelt happiness to be present at a meeting where there 
was such unity of purpose and such:a manifestation of sincere 
willingness to work together for a worthy common cause. 





Discuss Merchandising Plans 
R. A. Johnston Company Officials Map Chocolate Milk 
Sales Promotional Program 


Discussing far-reaching plans for increased merchandising 
and production assistance to dairies, Oliver P. Petran (right), 
manager of the Robert A. Johnston Chocolate and Cocoa 
division, and William G. Manschot, assistant manager, study 
practical features of newly developed sales and product aids, 
designed to step up dairy by-product volume. 


An important unit in Johnston’s helpful dairy merchandis- 
ing program is a graphic, 30-page chart talk created to swiftly 


Johnston Officials Study The Program 


explain new Johnston promotional plans. The chart talk is in 
process of preparation for use by all Johnston representatives. 
Copies will also be made available to dairy managers to assure 
complete understanding of the plans by all dairy personnel. 


Johnston chocolate dairy drink charts, arranged to give 
operators easy access to correct mixing and poundage informa- 
tion, are currently being made available to hundreds of dairies. 
The charts, set in water-resistant white frames, were designed 
to be hung on the wall for convenient quick reference. 





Liquid Whey Off Control 


Washington, D. C.—All sales of liquid whey are free of 
price control, the Office of Price Administration announced 
November 1. This action, effective November 6, was taken 
to end the confusion existing in the trade as to the proper 
pricing of this by-product of manufactured dairy product's. 
The exemption was requested by the War Food Administration. 


Milk sugar as well as various types of animal feeds and 
human foods are produced from liquid whey. This measure 
will have no effect on the ceiling prices of these products, since 
they are either under “freeze” prices or dollar-and-cents maxi- 
mums, OPA said. 
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Short Course Conference 


Vermont Plans Twenty-Third Annual Event and Meeting 
of Dairy Plant Operators and Managers Association 


Burlington, Vt.—-The twenty-third Annual Short Course 
Conference and Meeting of the Vermont Dairy Plant Operators 
end Managers Association will be held on November 8th and 
Sth in the Fleming Museum auditorium on the campus of the 
University of Vermont. 

Outstanding speakers from the dairy industry will appear 
cn the two-day program. Dr. Paul H. Tracy of the Universrty 
of Illinois will speak on the newer developments in dried milk, 

and in a second paper 
will discuss some of the 
future developments 
that may be expected 
in the dairy industry. 
W. A. Wentworth of 
The Borden Company 
will discuss the post- 
war opportunities in the 
milk industry. Professor 
Leonard Dowd of Seal- 
test Laboratories is to 
present a paper dealing 
with pertinent facts on 
milk quality. 

Marketing efficien- 
cies in various phases of 
country and city oper- 

Ressetecy Weems ©, Bavds ations are be discussed 

by Stanley Beal, Produc- 

tion Manager of United Farmers’ Cooperative Creamery Asso- 

ciation, and Ezra Merrill, Marketing Specialist for H. P. Hood 
& Sons. 

The conference will devete some time to the economic 
phases of dairying. Dr. M. Parsons of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
will speak on regional dairying and probable shifts in milk 
production in this country. 

J. M. Frayer, Experiment Station Bacteriologist, will give 
a progress report on the mastitis program. The newly-revised 
8-point Dairy Program will be discussed by H. S. Eastwood 
of the De Laval Separator Co. Dr. John S. Mills, President 
of the University “of, Vermont, and Dean J. E. Carrigan of 
the College of Agriculture will speak to the group. 

A representative of the Dairy Industries Supply Asso- 
ciation is to discuss in some detail the dairy equipment situation 
and what equipment may be expected in the post-war period. 
Because of the labor shortage imposed by the war, considera- 

on will be given to work simplification in the dairy industry 
by Mr. Dunlap of H. P. Hood & Sons, who will show movies 
aad discuss this subject. 


During the past several years the Boston Milkshed has 
1t had sufficient milk to supply Class-1 needs during Novem- 
‘rt, December, January and February. Because of the im- 
tance of this problem, the facts concerning these seasonal 

s\ortages of milk will be discussed by Dr. Roy Beck of the 
armont Extension Service, W. H. Bronson of the Whiting 
\ilk Company and S. W. Tator, Market Milk Administrator. 


This year the Board of Directors have voted to make a 
\ aster Dairymen Award which will be part of the banquet 
remonies to be held November 8th. 


Emest O. Herreid, Professor of Dairy Manufactures at the 
niversity of Vermont, is secretary of the Association. Full 
port of the sessions will be carried in next month’s issue 
the “REVIEW.” 
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MANY TIMES the 
FILTERING 
CAPACITY 

per F.O.F.S. 


One of the many advantages 
of the Stamsvik filter is the 
many more multiples of filter- 
ing capacity than any other 
filter per 


FOOT OF 
FLOOR SPACE 
The Stamsvik filter can be 


installed in the small out-of- 
the-way corner — easily. 
Write today for literature, 
and compare this factor, and 
its importance in your crowd- 
ed and busy plant. 


STAMSVIK MANUFACTURING CORP. 


1247 Reedsdale Street, N. S. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





























For more than 25 years Superior craftsmen have 
produced quality dairyware. 


Through long experience Superior men have come 
to look upon their work in the traditional craft 
spirit — a spirit that develops sound engineering, 
careful material selection, honest craftsmanship 
and efficient production — a spirit that yields 
greater returns in savings and satisfaction for the 
purchaser of Superior dairyware than expedient 
or compromise ever can. 
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SUPERIOR METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


509 FRONT AVENUE . SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 
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Removal of Sediment and Its 


Relationship to ST-HT Method 


Abstracts from Paper on Clarification and Filtrations Presented 


at Amherst Dairy Conference 


(By H. R. Hamilton, DeLaval Separator Company) 


HERE ARE TWO TYPES of sedi- 

ment removal equipment used _ in 

connection with short  time-high 
temperature system. They are: 1. Fil- 
tration; 2. Centrifugal Clarification. 


When a filter is used in the short time- 
high temperature pasteurizer, it may soon 
become clogged with sediment to a point 
where it could decrease the volume of 
milk passing through a short time system. 
It is possible for this trapped sediment 
to increase the pressure to a point where 
it could cause the filter to break down. 
If this should occur, the efficiency of the 
filter would become lost as a sediment 
remover. When using a filter, it is nec- 
essary to watch for these signs and cut 
in a new filter before the breaking point 
is reached. If it is necessary to cut in a 
new filter, it would mean a momentary 
change in the volume of milk delivered 
to the short time system. 


Filters are used for both cold and hot 
milk. In either case, the incoming milk 
is forced through the accumulated sedi- 
ment during the entire operation. It is 
not advisable to filter hot milk because 
of the possible result of a high thermo- 
philic count. This is due to the hot milk 
passing through the hot sediment de- 
posit on the filter. 


Clarificr Advantages 
The operation of the clarifier in the 
short time-high temperature pasteurizer 
is quite different from the filter. The 


clarifier throws the sediment out of the 
path of the incoming milk by centrifugal 
force. Because of this, there is no pos- 
sibility of clogging the flow of milk 
through the system and there is no pos- 
sibility of changing the volume. The 


clarifier does not cause what may be 


reasonably clean milk, to be forced 
through a wall of accumulated sediment, 
which has been removed from the pre- 
ceding milk, some of which may not 
have been so clean. 


The milk can be clarified either cold 
or hot with equal efficiency of sediment 
removal. Not only is visible and invisible 
sediment removed, but a very high per- 
centage of leucocytes or body cells which 
can cause the “cloud” to appear on the 
bottom of bottles of homogenized milk. 


A clarifier, operating with milk of low 
temperatures, can complete a run of from 
three to six hours or more, without the 
necessity of cleaning. In the event of 
an extremely long run, or having ab- 
normal milk, another clarifier can be 
cut into the line without effecting the 
continuous operation of the short time- 
high temperature system, thus eliminat- 
ing the necessity of a shutdown. Nor 
will there be any change in the volume 
of milk if another clarifier is cut in. 
These are highly desirable features. 


It's Not A Gift—Busé Thrift 
Buy War Bonds & Stamps 


Hot or Cold Clarification 


The efficiency of sediment removal by 
clarification, is equally high on either 
cold or hot milk. In cases where milk 
is clarified hot three hours should be 
the maximum length of run before te 
clarifier is cleaned or another clarifier 
is cut into the system. The latter is the 
best solution on milk clarified hot. 

Anyone who has operated a short time- 
high temperature system without and 
with a clarifier, will tell you that the 
plates are cleaned much easier when a 
clarifier is used. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that easier cleaning would result 
on all parts of the short time-high tem- 
perature equipment. Also it could be 
maintained in a more sanitary condition 
with less work on the part of the cleanup 


men. 
—_ = --___ 


MORE COUNTIES CLASSIFIED 


Washington, D. C.—Sixty counties 
classified as modified bovine brucellosis- 
free areas in 12 states are being con- 
tinued in that status for a period of three 
years as a result of retesting surveys made 
of cattle in these areas, Dr. A. W. Miller, 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, has an- 
nounced. Calhoun County in Alabama 
and Webster County in Mississippi were 
placed in the modified accredited status 
for the first time. 

The testing work on the area plan is 
now being conducted in 17 state, 148 
counties, Which are not yet in the modi- 
fied area. A total of 592 counties in 21 
states are now in the modified brucel- 
losis-free area. The cooperative federal- 
state campaign to eradicate brucellosis 
in cattle (Bang’s disease) has been cur- 
tailed due to wartime conditions. 

The Brucella vaccine made from strain 
19 of that organism is being used for 
calves between the ages of 4 and 8 
months in connection with the official 
cooperative brucellosis work. During the 
12 months ended June 30, 1944, 392,- 
232 calves were vaccinated. 








An Invitation from REX COMPANY to 


acquaint you with the latest methods in food plant sanitation 


* MIKRO-SAN 


U. S. PAT. NO. 2,338,688 


EQUIPMENT 


U. S&S. PAT. NO. 2,338,688 


* REX MILKSTONE REMOVER FOR STAINLESS * 
STEEL 


An extreme active and effective 
cleaner for such difficult jobs as 
stainless steel deodorizers, pasteurizers, etc. 


U. S. PAT. NO. 2,338,688 


The original acid cleaner for can * 
washing and general cleaning. 


* REX MILKSTONE REMOVER FOR TINNED 


Pormerly known as formula 1029-1 * 
—The safe cleaner for removing 
milkstone and waterstone from all tinned surfaces. 


REXCO-PHOS 
and active cleaner for general use wherever a good 
alkali cleayer is needed. 


REX ACID INHIBITOR 


washing and can washing machines safely with no 


Potrmerly known as No. 372-2—A safe 


Por use in descaling bottle 


danger of freezing or sticking the machine. 


EXCELCIDE REPEL MIST a non-poisonous insect 
repellant—Kills insects by leg paralysis. A non- 
volatile liquid and will remain on the surface for a 
long period of time and remain effective. 


A booklet describing in detail all of the above sanitary products and the methods of application will be sent upon request. 





=—- THE REX CO. » BURLINGTON, IOWA : : 
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Receives Borden Award 


D:. E. V. McCollum, Widely Known 
Scientist, Honored for Noteworthy 
Research on Vitamins 


For his outstanding research on vita- 
mins, Dr. Elmer V. McCollum, pro- 
fessor of biochemistry and head of the 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Johns Hopkins University, has been pre- 
sented the 1944 Borden Award in the 
field of nutrition. The award, consisting 
of $1,000 and a commemorative gold 
medal, administered by the American 
Institute of Nutrition, was presented in 
Washington. 


Dr. McCollum, who received his A. B. 
at the University of Kansas and Ph. D. 
at Yale University, has long been prom- 
inent in the field of nutrition research. 
In selecting him as the recipient of the 
Borden ‘Award the citation of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Nutrition read: 


“His contributions to our knowledge 
of the vitamin content of milk and of 
the high nutritive value of ‘protective 
foods’, one of which is milk, have served 
as foundation stones for improving 
through foods and nutrition the health 
of the human race.” 


Professor at Johns Hopkins since 1917, 


SANI- 


>TtEEL 


MILK 


STAINLESS 


Dr. McCollum is past president of the 
Institute of Nutrition and the Society of 
Biological Chemists; a member of the 
National Advisory Council; the Vitamin 
Advisory Board of the U. S. Pharmaco- 


Dr. Elmer V. McCollum 


peiea; and holds membership in numer- 
ous other scientific societies. 


The Borden awards were established 
by the company in 1936 to recognize out- 
standing achievement and encourage re- 
search in fields allied to the food in- 
dustry. 


TO VISIT ENGLAND 


Washington, D. C.—Douglas C. Town- 
son, president of Curtis Bros., packers 
of vegetable products, Rochester, New 
York, will leave for London shortly to 
represent the War Food Administration 
in the Mission for Economic Affairs, a 
mission representing 11 United States 
Government agencies in England, the 
War Food Administration has announced. 

Mr. Townson will consult with British 
food authorities with regard to current 
and future lend-lease operations. He also 
will represent WFA on various post-war 
food requirement committee which are 
concerned with the production and dis- 
tribution of food, and will study food 
management techniques employed by the 
British. 


— 8 


PET MILK RENEWAL 


The Pet Milk Company has announced 
through its agency the renewal of its 
“Mary Lee Taylor” radio program for 
the twelfth season on the Columbia net- 
work. 

“Commercials” on “Mary Lee Taylor” 
are for Pet Evaporated Milk. The com- 
pany also sponsors “Saturday Night 
Serenade” on the Columbia network. 

Pet Milk Programs have proven ex- 
tremely popular with a wide audience. 
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Using Our Separator 





Items of Interest Skimmed From 


Here and There 





Transporter 


LECTRIC propelled industrial trucks 
F were exhibited by the Automatic 

Transportation Company of Chicago 
at the meeting of the National Association 
of Food Chains at Chicago in October to 
demonstrate the importance of materials 
handling equipment in reducing the cost 
of operating food warehouses. 


The important part that industrial 
power trucks will play in the post-war 
era in greatly reducing the cost of receiv- 
ing, transporting, distribution and car- 
loading of supplies and unloading same 
was demonstrated, particularly with the 
“Automatic Transporter,” a battery oper- 
ated, power-driven, platform lift truck, 
which is rated in 4000 and 6000 Ibs. 
capacities. 

Floor Tests 
HROUGH the use of eight cards in 


the form of the ordinary school slate, 

reproducing chalk illustrations and 
hand lettering, a series of eight, easy 
tests for a good industrial flooring are 
shown. Anyone can make these tests 
with ordinary tools at hand and can 
determine whether the materials used for 
a flooring will give heavy-duty, nonslip 
service. 


The Walter Maguire Company, Inc., 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y., 
are offering these cards to promote Cort- 
land Emery Aggregate. 

Packaging 

OST-WAR PACKAGING will be fea- 
Prrrec by more simplification and 
standardization rather than by any 
radical shift to the use of entirely new 
materials, according to the views of 
representatives of the packaging industry 
expressed at the opening session of the 


sixth annual meeting of the Packaging 
Institute in New York, November 1. 


A number of the new materials and 
methods developed to meet the pressure 
of war needs will be incorporated in post- 
war packaging lines, but a great many 
of the war-born substitutes and special 
developments to meet military needs will 
be discarded in favor of former materials 
when they are again available. 


Buhl Products 


UST RELEASED is an attractive and 
J bestia illustrated catalog of the 

dairy metal wares manufactured by 
the Buhl Manufacturing Company of De- 
troit, Michigan. 


| 
} 
a 


BUHL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Products described, illustrated, and 
with detailed specifications include milk 
cans, milk stirrers, milk strainers, milking 
stools, city delivery cans, ice cream cans, 
ice cream brick slabs, ice cream brick 
tanks, ice cream cabinet cans, ice cream 
can lifters and cheese cans. Price list 
No. 483, effective August 1, 1944, is also 
included with the catalog. 


Dairy plant operators may obtain a 
copy of this informative catalog by writ- 
ing to Buhl, mentioning this publication. 


Buy U.S. War Bonds. 


Dollars for Dairies 


OLLARS FOR DAIRIES” is the 
D title of a new conversion program 

portfolio, consisting of nine con - 
plete sales campaigns for vitamin D mi) 
offered to dairies by the Special Com- 
modities Division of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. The campaign is d-- 
signed to accomplish a specific job of 
introducing and selling more homoger.- 
ized and homogenized Vitamin D milk, 
processed by the A. R. P. I. Process of 
the General Mills Company. 

Included in the campaign are 26 
newspaper advertisements, varying in 
size from one to four columns; handbills; 
vitamin charts; posters, menu sheets for 
hotels and restaurants, bottle collars, 
folders and doorknob hangers, all in at- 
tractive colors. There are also letters 
for doctors and dentists, radio continui- 
ties, instruction booklets and sales con- 
tests for routemen. 

According to the General Mills an- 
nouncement all of the Vitamin D cam- 
paign material is made available to the 
dairies at the company’s material cost. 
Further particulars and cost of campaign 
material may be obtained by writing to 
General Mills, Inc., Special Commodities 
Division, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 


Wet Batteries 


RECHARGEABLE wet flashlight 
A battery for industrial use built on 

the principle of the automobile 
wet storage battery, especially valuable 
for operations where long continued and 
steady usage of flashlights is necessary 
is announced by The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 

New type wet cell batteries placed 
in tests in its Akron factories 18 months 
ago are still giving excellent service, the 
company reports. 

Turco Service 


O PROVIDE specialized technical 
"service to the dairy industry, Ray 
Sanders, general manager of Turco 
Products, Inc., announces the formation 
of a dairy service department, the func- 





C. E. ROGERS CoO. 


CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 


with efficient entrainment separator 
Designed to produce highest quality 


CONCENTRATED SKIMMILK 
ICE CREAM MIX 
Ask us for Location of Nearest Installation 


SPRAY PROCESS DRYERS 


Continuous or Batch Operation for drying 
MILK, EGGS AND OTHER FOODS—FULL REOOVERY OF SOLIDS 
Economical Operation 


HIGH TEMPERATURE CREAM PASTEURIZERS 


WHOLE MILK 
BUTTERMILK 





HOTWELLS 


8731 WITT STREET, DETROIT 9, MICH. 
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tion of which will be to make available 
the results of specialized experience and 
research calculated to increase produc- 
tion within present manpower limita- 
tions, while maintaining highest quality 
standards. 


Appointed head of the department is 
George Lehn, for twenty years a speci- 
alist in problems of dairy sanitation and 
bacterial control. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Minnesota Milk Com- 
pany, the Borden Company of Los 
Angeles, and Edgemair Farms, Santa 
Mon:ca. 


Ferem Floors 
Tae a durable floors which are 


not slippery, constructed with 

Ferem, the “Blue Temper” com- 
ponent, are announced by the scientific 
laboratoriés of the A. C. Horn Company, 
Long Island City, New York. 


Ferem is said to be a complete ma- 
terial containing all the desirable char- 
acteristics of hardeners, admixtures and 
processed components and yet, contains 
no sand, stone or silica. It requires only 
the addition of cement and water. 


The Horn company states this product 
is used in place of sand and gravel or 
stone in floor toppings in dairy or cream- 
ery floors where floors are subject to 
heavy traffic or where resistance to water, 
oil and dilute acid spillage is required. 
Ferem is used in heavy duty floors 
whether in newly constructed buildings 
or when patching, resurfacing or relaying 
worn and eroded floors. 


Punch-Lok 


NEW CATALOG on the Punch- 

Lok clamps and fittings for many 

purposes is now available upon 
request to The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio, national distributors of the 
product. Feature of the catalog is the 
pictorial descriptions, accompanied by 
text of the many clamps and fittings, to- 
gether with tables giving information on 
all sizes. Tools used in applying Punch- 
Lok clamps and fittings are also described. 


C. S. BASSETT DIES 


Leader in Dairy Machinery and Sup- 
ply Business for Thirty Years 


Cherry-Butrell Corp. announces with 
regret the sudden passing of C. S. Bas- 
sett, a former director and officer of the 
company. His death occurred recently 
in Philadelphia. He was 72 years of age. 
Services were conducted in Philadelphia 
and burial took place at Bridgeton, New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Bassett was a 
leader in the dairy 
equipment and sup- 
ply business for about 
thirty years. He or- 
ganized a dairy sup- 
ply business at Balti- 
more in 1910. The 
following year, Mr. 
Bassett organized the 
American Bottle Cap 
Company to sell bot- 
tle caps and glass bottles which were an 
innovation at that time. A few years 
later, after building up a flourishing dairy 
supply business in the South, Mr. Bassett 
affiliated with the J, G. Cherry Company 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, forming the 
Cherry-Bassett Company that served as 
distributors of the Cherry line of dairy 
plant equipment. Branches at Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh were established 
when the Philadelphia Farmers and 
Dairymen’s Supply Company and Dairy- 
men’s Supply and Construction Company 
were absorbed. This was the most im- 
portant merger in the dairy supply field 
up to that time. The new company was 
called the Cherry-Bassett-Winner Com- 
pany that later purchased the Cramer 
Dairy Supply Company of Syracuse. On 
the retirement of Mr. Winner, the name 
was changed back to~the Cherry- 
Bassett Company. Throughout the 
growth and development of the business, 
the management continued in the very 
capable hands of Mr. Bassett. 


Cc. 8. Bassett 


In 1919 a subsidiary factory was or- 
ganized to make metal specialities which 


were not obtainable through sources 
available to the company at that time. 
From this factory, later incorporated into 
the Cherry-Bassett Company, came the 
famous “Bestov” line of farm and dairy 
plant equipment. 


In 1928 the Cherry-Bassett Company 
joined with the J. G. Cherry Company, 
D. H. Barrell & Company, Inc., the Mil- 
waukee Dairy Supply Company, the John 
W. Ladd Company, the A. H. Barber- 
Goodhue Company and the Wright- 
Ziegler Company to form the Cherry- 
Burrell Corporation. Mr. Bassett became 
a director of the new company and con- 
tinued in that capacity until his retire- 
ment from active business in 1939. 


aa 





MILK COOLER RULING 


Controls Transferred by WPB for 
Simplification Purposes 


Controls over the production of refrig- 
erated farm milk coolers were trans- 
ferred November 1 from L-27 to L-38 
chiefly for simplification purposes accord- 
ng to a WPB announcement. 

This action was effected through 
amendment of L-257 and Schedule B 
under that order together with issuance 
of Direction 2 to L-38. 


Farmers can now procure a refriger- 
ated milk cooler by signing a certificate 
of vocation with their dealer together 
with a statement that the cooler is to 
be used to cool milk for sale through 
wholesale or retail sources. The cer- 
tificate will replace for WPB-1319, 
which consumers formerly had to use. 
It will also replace the rationing certi- 
ficate that farmers obtained from local 
farm rationing board in order to secure 
coolers, prior to the revocation of War 
Food Administration rationing orders 
last month. However; rationing certi- 
ficates procured by farmers prior to the 
revocation of WFA rationing orders may 
still be used in cases where the farmer 
has been unable to secure the equipment 
covered by the certificate. 





KURLY KATE 


METAL SPONGES 


Designed especially for cleaning all types of 


dairy equipment and utensils. 


Will not rust 


or splinter, cut the hands or injure metal or 


plated surfaces. 


Kurly Kate Metal 


Sponges 


are fast working, easy to use, and easy to 


keep clean. 


Made in STAINLESS STEEL, NICKEL 
SILVER and BRONZE. 


Lei 3 A Vs mae) 310) 7 Vale), 


2215 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO 16, ILL. 











New York War Fund 


Commerce and Industry Division Set 
to Go for Its Annual Drive—Lewis 


Again Dairy Chairman 


The Commerce and Industry Division 
in the New York War Fund’s unified ap- 
ueal for thirty-one member agencies, in- 
cluding USO, United Seamen’s Service 
and War Prisoners Aid, has received a 
quota of $12,130,000— a ten per cent 
increase over last year—in the city-wide 
campaign ‘for $17,200,000, it has been 
announced by Richard W. Lawrence, 
president of Bankers Commercial Cor- 
poration and general chairman for the 
campaign. 

Seven vice-chairman, representing the 
city’s industry, also have been named to 
the “high command” of the division. Five 
thousand volunteer workers, representing 
308 trade and professional units, have 
already swung into action. These 308 
trades have many sub-divisions which 
function under their own chairmen with 
their own workers. 


Madison H. Lewis, President of the 
Pioneer Ice Cream Division of the Bor- 
den Company, is serving again as Chair- 
man of the Dairy Products Committee, 
with H. J. Mineur also of the Pioneer 
Ice Cream Division, Borton Company, 
acting as chairman of the Employees 
group. 

Chairmen of the Dairy Products Divi- 
sion sub-committees follow: 

Butter - Eggs — H. Ahlers, President, 
Carl Ahlers, Inc. 

Cheese—S. W. Claster, Vice-President, 
S. F. Breakstone Brothers. 

Cold Storage — R. Klinck, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Merchant’s Refrigerating Company. 

Fluid Milk — Chairman, Max Levy, 
President, Local Milk Products, Inc.; 
Vice-Chairman, George A. Carey, Bor- 
den Farm Products. 

Ice Cream — Edward Brush, General 
Manager, Lewis Sherry, Inc. 

Ice Cream Supplies — Joseph Glaub- 
man, President, Supreme Products Mfg. 
Company. 

Fluid Milk Committeemen—Mr. Gold- 
berg, Trinity Dairy; Daniel Lieberman, 
Independent Milk Marketers, Inc. 


em 
L. C. EDWARDS APPOINTED 


San Francisco, Cal.—Appointment of 
Lee C. Edwards, formerly Pacific North- 
west District sales supervisor for the 
W. K. Kellogg Company, as sales man- 
ager of Dairy Belle Farms, San Francisco, 
has been announced by Michael Riordan, 
general manager. 


Edwards is well known to the food in- 
dustry on the Pacific Coast, and in San 
Francisco in particular. “I feel that the 
Dairy Belle association—a true dairy farm- 
ers’ co-operative—offers a tremendous op- 
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portunity both to merchants in this area, 
and to the co-operative’s management 
and sales staff,” he said. “Preliminary 
investigation has shown us that the public 
is greatly interested in the many benefits 
of a true farm co-operative. We intend 


to keep faith with consumers and food 
merchants alike by consistently supplying 
them with the finest milk and cream on 
the market.” 


—— oe 


C. E. FRISHMUTH PROMOTED 


Elected Executive Vice-President of 
Supplee-Wills-Jones 


Clifford E. Frishmuth, vice-president 
in charge of sales and advertising of 
Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Co., Philadel- 
phia, was elected to a new post of ex- 
ecutive vice-president at a recent meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors. 

Henderson Supplee, 
Jr., president, said the 
step was taken to have 
an alternate execu- 
tive available at all 
times to act on mat- 
ters of policy, a power 
held alone until now 
by the president. Na- 
tional Dairy Products 
Corporation, Supplee’s 
parent company, recently requested all 
of its units to name an alternate with 
this authority of the president. 

A native of Philadelphia, Mr. Frish- 
muth joined Supplee in July, 1922, after 
being graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania. Starting as a bill collector 
in the Ice Cream Department, he later 
became salesman, was made sales man- 
ager in 1928, general manager of the 
division in 1938, the company’s director 
of sales in 1939, and vice-president in 
charge of sales in 1942. He lives at 726 
Bedford Place, Merion, with his wife, 
the former Anne Prettyman of Milford, 
Del., and a daughter, Mary Ann. 

—————=> 


WIEDENMAYER TO URUGUAY 


Cc. KE. Frishmuth 


Dairy Industrial Executive Joins the 
Diplomatic Service 


Joseph E. Weidenmayer, former 
Newark, N. J., dairy industrial executive, 
is now attached to the American Em- 
bassy staff at Montevideo, Uruguay. 

He recently resigned as assistant head 
of Milk and Ice Cream Division of Office 
of Price Administration, Washington, D. 
C., to accept appointment by Depart- 
ment of State, for the duration of the 
emergency, as special Assistant on Agri- 
cultural Affairs in the Foreign Service. 

Prior to joining OPA he managed 
branch plants during 14 years with the 


Buy U. S. War Bonds 





Philadelphia Dairy Products Compan, 
and served as treasurer of the Pennsy!- 
vania-New Jersey Association of. Ic» 
Cream Manufacturers from 1939-1942. 





SAFETY COUNCIL OFFICIAL 


Guy L. Noble has been elected vice- 
president of the National Safety Council 
for farm safety. Mr. Noble, who wil! 
continue his position as managing 
director of the National Committee for 
Boys and Girls Club Work, will lead the 
nationwide program for the reduction « 
farm accidents which the Council i 
conducting. 

Working with Mr. Noble will be T. A. 
Erickson who has been named chairman 
of the Council’s farm committee. M1: 
Erickson is with the Department of 
Public Services of General Mills, Inc. 

Maynard H. Coe will continue to 
direct the Council’s Farm Division. His 
headquarters are National Safety Coun- 
cil, 20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 


em 


PLANS PASTEURIZING PLANT 


Lake View, Iowa.—Keith Irwin recent- 
ly purchased the Royal 400 service sta- 
tion here and intends to operate a milk 
station which will have a unit for pas- 
teurization of the milk. 

Some remodeling is being done and 
equipment is to be installed. Mr. Irwin 
has also purchased some equipment from 
the Buxton Dairy which is expected to 
discontinue as soon as the milk station is 
ready to operate. 





Highlights - Maintenance 
(Continued from Page 350) 


of water is high, reduction in refrigera- 
tion load in many instances, fewer pieces 
of equipment and less pipe line to wash 
and to keep in daily repair and in many 
instances shorter operating time and a 
more efficient use of auxiliary equipment 
to mention just a few of the advantage: 


* of high temperature operation. 


The use of plate machines is not limit 
ed to high temperature operations 
Plants where heating is done in the hold- 
ing vat, considerable time can be saved 
through the use of a pre-heater. A plate 
machine is ideal for this job. In purchas 


ing a plate machine, an investment is 
“made in a piece of equipment which can 


later be converted to high temperaturc 
at a relatively low cost. The same can 
be said of coolers or any other cooling 
or ‘heating operation which may occu: 
in a milk processing or dairy product 
processing plant. In other words, the 
plate machine of today is a piece of 
equipment which is very flexible and can 
be utilized to a good advantage in many 
different operations. . 


AMERICAN MILK Review 
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Post-war Dairying 
(Continued from Page 340) 


sible the 3,500,000 jobs iu wholesaling 
and retailing farm products. 


Full Economic Strength Needed 


Slowly declining farm population, 
Richards said, increases the dependence 
of the city man on the farmer because 
where one farmer féd only five on the 
farm, and half a person in the city in 
1800, one farmer today feeds four on 
the farm, 12 in the city and two more 
in foreign countries. 


“Today,” Richards said, “we must 
recognize that it will take our full eco- 
nomic strength to maintain high national 
income and full employment. Agricul- 
ture is vital. So is labor. So is industry. 
All rise or fall together. No two can 
stand without a healthy third.” 


Picked by the government as one of 
America’s outstanding radio programs, 
“The Voice of the Dairy Farmer,” spon- 
sored by ADA is now being rebroadcast 
by the Office of War Information to 
American fighting men and our allies 
overseas. 


OWI announced that the program, 
which is carried every Sunday over 
NBC’s nation-wide network, was chosen 
to help keep the world “informed of the 


productive capacity and strength of the 
United States” and “the important place 
dairy farming plays in America today.” 
Programs Rebroadcast by OWI 
The ADA programs have been short- 
waved by OWI not only to Europe but 
to South Africa; they may be beamed 
to the Pacific area, including Australia 
and New Zealand; and they are being 
recommended for translation into foreign 
languages, the OWI disclosed. 


The government agency stressed that 
broadcasts on agriculture topics “add up 
to an effective information job in getting 
across the message of American farmers 
to farmers of the world.” OWI reported 
that “Voice of the Dairy Farmer” ma- 
terial was first used in a 15-minute Eng- 
lish show called “America Today,” short- 
waved twice daily to Europe and Scan- 
dinavia. The agency pointed to the great 
interest in dairying in many parts of 
Europe, especially Denmark, and noted 
that “many of the listeners are English- 
speaking.” 

Two other English shows on which the 
dairy material are scheduled for use are 
“Cross ‘Sections,” short-waved twice 
nightly to similar European regions, and 
“BBC Reserve,” reaching approximately 
the same audience. 


The broadcast outlined the problem 
of prospective post-war surpluses, and 


told what American farmers are doing, 
through their own organizations such as 
the ADA, to meet threatened surpluses 
with business action. 


SMITH HEADS YORK PUBLICITY 


J. Donald Smith, manager of the sales 
promotion department of the York Cor- 
poration, has been appointed advertising 
manager, S. E. Lauer, president of the 
company has announced. In his new job, 
Mr. Smith will have charge of all sales 
promotion, publicity and advertising ac- 
tivities of York refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning. 

Mr. Smith has been with York Cor- 
poration for nearly 20 years. He began 
work in the company’s erecting depart- 
ment and later held positions in the arch- 
itectural and construction division of the 
engineering department, the equipment 
and supplies department, publicity and 
sales promotion, and as assistant man- 
ager in the production of vital army 
ordnance. 

Mr. Smith is presiderit of the Susque- 
hanna Industrial Advertising Association, 
a director of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertising Association and past president 
of the Mason-Dixon Industrial Advertis- 
ing Association. He is also a member 
of the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion and the Magazine Editor’s Institute. 








STAINLESS STEEL 


MILK STORAGE TANKS 
A ae 


STAINLESS STEEL MILK STORAGE TANKS 


FOR SAFE, CLEAN STORAGE— 


METAL-GLASS -PRODUCTS COMPANY has designed 
these Stainless Steel Storage Tanks— especially for the 
dairy industry. Their engineers have consulted with large 
and small producers — and drawn on their own experience — 
in order to develop this tank that incorporates every modern 
and practical feature. They are the most modern develop- 
ment in tanks for your milk storage problems. 


FULLY INSULATED—BUILT TO SERVE LARGE 
OR SMALL DAIRIES EFFICIENTLY— 


Efficient insulation is provided by a layer of the highest 


quality cork board between the Stainless Steel Tank and the 
outer jacket. This insulating material is completely sealed 
against moisture and provides perfect insulation against any 
temperature changes. Regardless of the size of your plant 
ome of these tanks will simplify your milk storage problems. 
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Made in 6 sizes—up to 3,000 gallons. Write for 
LITERATURE and PRICES. 


METAL-GLASS PRODUCTS CO. __ Dept. D. B. 


Belding, Mich. | 
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N. Y. Pool at $3.42 


Dairy’ Feed Payments Boost Septem- 
ber Return to the $4.22 Peak 
of December, 1918 


Farmers supplying the six-state New 
York Milk Shed realized a September uni- 
form net return exactly equal to the all- 
time record of $4.22 per 100 lbs. set in 
December of 1918, acording to the mid- 
October computation of Dr. C. J. Blan- 
ford, Metropolitan Milk Market Admin- 
istrator. The historic high has gone un- 
matched until the current pool produced 
a uniform rate of $3.42 a hundredweight. 
Feed and drought payments from the 
War Food Administration, adding to a 
minimum of 80 cents a hundred pounds 
of milk, elevated the total rate precisely 
to the all-time peak reached 26 years ago. 


According to the computation posted 
by Dr. Blanford, the New York pool 
began its seventh year by sharing among 
51,039 producers a farm return of $15,- 
313,996.92. The WFA payments, figured 
at the lesser of the 80 and 90-cent rates 
applicable in the milkshed, add $3,420,- 
469.77 to the yield to raise the farm in- 
come from September milk to a total! ot 
$18,734,466.69. 

“In contrast with the current yield, the 
pool for September 1943 amounted to 
$15,008,073.13 when the uniform price, 
preceding the introduction of the WFA 
feed-payment program, came out at $3.26 
a hundredweight,” said Dr. Blanford. 
“The 16-cent gain in the actual pool price 
is an advance of nearly 5 per cent. Butter- 
fat and location payments, worth ap- 
proximately $650,000, were included in 
the pool return in both years.” 

The administrator announced that the 
September pool contained 427,558,722 
pounds of milk. The pool intake, re- 
ceived at 450 plants in six states, was 
accumulated at an average of 279 pounds 
a day per farm, matching the delivery 
rate in September, 1943. With fewer 
producers and fewer plants now approved 


to supply the metropolitan market, the 
volume was less than a year ago by 2.8 
per cent. The September, 1943, pool 
flowed from 52,482 farms and was mar- 
keted through 455 plants. 


Fluid Use Above 242,000,000 Lbs. 


Fluid consumption in the metropolitan 
area accounted for 242,471,628 pounas 
of milk (2.15 pounds equal 1 quart) but, 
unlike the experience of the previous 
three months, failed to set a new record. 
The use of fluid milk, nevertheless, ex- 
ceeded the consumption of June, 1943, 
the base period for the WFA milk-quota 
program, but the margin of gain was less 
than 1 per cent. September’s daily use 
averaged 8,082,388 pounds against a 
daily average of 8,065,889 pounds in 
June, 1943. The quota for September, 
however, had been set to permit handlers 
to sell 105 per cent of their June, 1943, 
output. 

Shipments of fluid milk to other urban 
markets along the Atlantic seaboard 
again fell off in September and were less 
than a year ago by nearly 13,000,000 
pounds. The decrease in fluid sales to 
outside markets can be attributed at least 
in part to the departure of plants from 
the New York pool. 

The administrator revealed that, while 
butter production accounted for 5.6 per 
cent of the pool’s total intake, churnings 
were down by 12 per cent as compared 
with September, 1943. The decrease is 
equivalent to practically 150,000 pounds 
of butter. Use of pool milk in butter, as 
a result, ranked sixth among all the uses 
to which the month’s production was put. 

Handlers gave priority to fluid markets 
which accounted for 56.7 per cent of the 


-pool being sold as fluid in the metropoli- 


tan area and 3.8 per cent in other fluid 
areas. The manufacture of ice cream re- 
quired 6.8 per cent. Fluid cream sales 
in the metropolitan area took 5.8 per cent, 
while whole milk powder absorbed 5.9. 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Butter came next, while cheddar cheese 
and evaporated milk ranged well down 
the list. 


Sees Record Held in October 

In his regular monthly forecast of price 
and production, Dr. Blanford, predicted 
a uniform price of $3.42 to equal the 
September rate and also the 26-year-old 
historic high of $4.22 set in December, 
1918, WFA feed and drought payments 
amounting to at least 80 cents will be 
added to the price. 

The total return of $4.22, which is 91 
cents higher than the $3.31 paid milk 
producers a year ago and 36 cents higher 
than the $3.86 paid for milk containing 
3.5 per cent butterfat in October, 1920. 
when the previous high for this month 
was attained, is equal to the all-time 
record set in December, 1918, and un- 
matched until September, 1944. 

The anticipated net pool yield of $17.- 
617,600, figured on an estimated produc- 
tion of 408 million pounds, includes 
$400,000 for butterfat and _ location 
premiums as well as $3,264,000 from the 
WFA feed and drought payments. 


September Uniform Milk Price 


Administrator C. J. Blanford has an- 
nounced a uniform price for the month 
of September of $3.42 per 100 Ibs. for 3.5 
per cent milk received from producers 
at plants in the 201-210 mile zone under 
the federal-state orders regulating the 
handling of milk in the New York Met- 
ropolitan marketing area. This is 4c 
above August and 16c above September, 
1943. In addition, dairy feed payments 
at the minimum rate of 80c per 100 Ibs. 
bring the total return to $4.22. 


Sheffield September Milk Price 

Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced 
a net cash price for 3.5 per cent milk 
delivered during September of $3.41 per 
100 Ibs. after deduction of lc for asso- 
ciation dues. This compares with an Aug- 
ust net figure of $3.37 and a September 
1943 price of $3.25. This applies to the 
201-210 mile zone. 
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POILAGE : 





milk. 





EVERYBODY GAINS 
WHEN YOUR DAIRYMEN 
“ZEROFLOW” THEIR MILK 
@ PRODUCERS maintain premium quality; stop 
losses; reduce labor. 
@ MILK DEALERS make life-time customers with 
farm-fresh low-bacteria 


Write NOW for details. 
WILSON CABINET CO., Smyrna, Delaware 
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League September Pool Price 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association average net paid pool return 
to producers for September was $3.36 
per 100 Ibs. for 3.5 per cent milk in the 
201-210 mile freight zone. The com- 
parable August figure was $3.32. The 
September, 1943 price was $3.18. Grade 
A premiums where earned are in 
addition. 


September Minimum Prices 


Basic prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 
201-210 mile zones in effect in New York 
City Area under the Federal-State Mar- 
keting Agreement used by all handlers 
in figuring returns for September. 


per butterfat 

ewt. differential 
-04 
-04 
.077 
.074 
-066 
.068 
.063 
-063 
078 
051 
-056 


September Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 

40-Qt. Cans———— 
Milk Cream Cond. 
3,642,725 65,682 29,914 
3,562,684 61,075 33,931 
Aug., 1944 .............. 3,730,312 76,998 34,287 
Aug., 1943 .. 3,605,190 70,662 41,766 
Jan.-Sept., 1944 ....32,465,180 648,198 292,520 
Jan.-Bept., 1943 ....31,388,125 601,462 291,472 
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with egg separator trays shown. 


800 S. ADA STREET 
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Souo SANITARY 
HINGE 


For separating egg yolks from whites. The separator is 


of single sanitary construction of pure stainless, 
soldered throughout. All parts are die stamped and are of 
unusual heavy construction. These separators are to be used 


ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans——— 
Milk Cream Cond. 
845,462 26,202 14,477 
772,261 33,031 16,470 
886,571 33,293 21,037 
825,460 20,064 
.-Sept., - 7,376,140 271,963 170,404 
-Sept., 1943 .... 7,151,863 211,307 138,877 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA ~ 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
——40-Qt. Cans 
Milk Cream 
672.676 32,386 
678,937 37,743 
730,427 42,506 
Aug., 1943 699,190 48,060 
Jan.-Sept., 1944 6,166,159 335,580 
Jan.-Sept., 1943 .... 6,597,445 417,134 

— 9 


MOJONNIER’S “FOOD” 


28,915 


Cond. 
10,556 
6,087 
12,267 
12,889 
181,980 
133,457 


Sept., 1944 
Sept., 1943 
Aug., 1944 


Informative Processing News Present- 
ed in Company House Organ 


“Food,” the new 1945 house organ of 
Mojonnier Bros. Co. of Chicago, for many 
years known and widely read as “Milk,” 
is now being distributed to the dairy 
industry. 

Its 24 colorful, illustrated pages con- 
tain an array of highly interesting and 
informative articles on the processing and 
filling of dairy and other food products 
as well as plant experiences with new 
methods. In this issue Prof. P. H. 
Tracy, University of Illinois authority, 
discusses flavor control: “Processing 
Citrus Juices,” reveals latest steps in 
handling the surplus fruit crop; “Whole 
Milk Powder,” “Short-Time Pasteuriza- 


tion,” “Straight Line Cooling,” “Filling 
Versatility” and other articles by authori- 
ties in these specialized subjects are 
presented in this new issue of “Food”. 


LP SET Se Ht 


Dairy plant operators who have not yet 
receievd a copy may obtain one by writ- 
ing for it to Mojonnier Bros. Co., 4601 
W. Ohio St., Chicago 44, Ill., as the sup- 
ply is limited. 

wn oe 

Bonesteel, S. D. —Velder Produce has 
built a cream room which is glassed on 
all sides and has installed up-to-date 
cream testing equipment. 





STAINLESS STEEL 
ONE PIECE 


Wire HoOLoER 
ELECTRICALLY 
WELDED TO BoDy 





PAILS AND GARBAGE CANS 
16 Qt. Extra Heavy Galvanized Pails 
14 Qt. Heavy Tin Pails 

With Heavy Wire Bale Handles 


Shell Cans of Welded Steel Heavily 
Reinforced and Galvanized 
After Fabrication 


Write for Specifications and Prices 








EGG SEPARATOR 


silver 


COMPLETE PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS 
AND ESTIMATES PREPARED TO FIT 
YOUR PARTICULAR REQUIREMENTS. 


RANGE COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 








CHICAGO, ILL. 











Sees No Relaxation 


ODT Director Says Dairy Transporta- 
tion Restrictions Can Soon Be 
Eased — Praises Industry 


Washington, D. C.—With “two wars 
yet to win,” Col. J. Monroe Johnson, 
director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, told the Dairy Products Asso- 
ciation Executive Conference meeting 
here in mid-October, that there can be 
no early relaxation in dairy transportation 
conservation. The ODT director com- 
mended the industry for the “tremendous- 
ly effective” job he said it had done so 
far in utilizing its curtailed transportation 
e facilities to move greatly increased quan- 
tities of milk and milk products. But 
with “our wars still to win” and with tire, 
gasbline, replacement parts and truck 
supplies still tight, all conservation meas- 
ures and controls must be continued, he 
said. 


Our handling of near-record quanti- 
ties of milk for the nation’s dairy farmers 
this year had been a source of concern, 
he said, to ODT officials who had been 
“inclined to wonder if the more than 
191,000 trucks used in transporting dairy 
products could absorb this increase with- 
out causing a breakdown or bottleneck 
in farmer to consumer transportation 
somewhere along the line. 


Heavy Strain on Trucks 


“Since these trucks are being operated 
more than two billion miles a year, you 
can readily understand the necessity for 
the various conservation measures under- 
taken by the Farm Vehicle and Private 
Carrier sections of ODT’s Highway 
Transport Department, Colonel Johnson 


said. 


“Remarkable conservation results have 
been achieved in dairy producing areas 
by Dairy Transportation Committees,” 
he said. “So far, 683 of these committees 
have been organized to work closely with 
ODT. They have done an excellent job 


in conservation of vital motor transport 
through the formation, to date, of 479 
dairy conservation industry plans, all of 
which are designed to reduce waste mile- 
age wherever possible. 


“Even though more milk is being trans- 
ported today than was ever transported 
before, annual savings amount to almost 
90 million truck miles, 500 million tire 
miles not to mention additional savings 
of nine million gallons of motor fuel and 
six million man-hours of labor have been 
effected. These tremendous savings have 
been brought about through the close 
cooperation of all concerned—producers, 
haulers, dealers, processors, the War 
Food Administration and others inter- 
ested in the marketing of dairy products. 


Importance of Retail Distribution 


“The figures just quoted,” he con- 
tinued, “relate only to the movement of 
dairy products from the farm to pas- 
teurization, processing or manufacturing 
plants. Of equal importance is the move- 
ment of dairy products from such plants 
to the consumer. More motor vehicles 
are employed in the wholesale and retail 
distribution of milk and milk products 
than in the distribution of any other 
commodity.” 


In view of present transportation 
shortages it may be necessary, in many 
fields, Colonel Johnson said, to stretch 
out supplies and facilities until reconver- 
sion is completed. “The keynote of your 
meeting today is how the associations 
represented here can help in making 
present and post war adjustments. I 
wish to strongly urge your associations 
to continue to promote and encourage the 
conservation programs and measures. 
We still have two wars to win. Let’s 
not forget that! 

Prepare for the Long Haul 


“During the war period a number of 
orders, directives and statements of policy 
of the ODT have worked to eliminate 
a great many wasteful transportation 
practices in both the producing and dis- 
tributive fields of the dairy industry. 





“We don’t believe in regulation for 
regulations sake,” Col. Johnson stressed, 
“The day we can relax we will. Even 
after the German military surrender we 
still will have a tremendous transporta- 
tion job to do. The only thing that I 
can tell you is that until the war with 
Japan is over we can’t let down trans- 
portation control and conservation. Better 
be prepared for the long haul. 


“We must conserve transportation until 
after both wars are won. I can’t shed 
any great light on your topic subject of 
post war. We still have too far to go in 
our immediate job of winning our wars. 
My only advice to you is to continue your 
tremendous effective job of conservation 
until such time as relaxations are possible. 
Your industry, despite almost unsur- 
mountable handicaps, has done an effec- 
tive job of conservation and that work 
should and must continue!” 





BORDEN PURCHASES TECH 


Acquisition of Tech Food Products 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
was announced October 4, by Theodore 
C. Montague, Borden president. 

The new unit manufactures and dis- 
tributes ice cream and ice cream novel- 
ties in and around Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown, Ohio, and covers a large 
portion of Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia in the distribution of novelties. 

The Tech Company also- operates a 
dairy store and retail and wholesale fluid 
milk business in Youngstown. The pres- 
ent management of the company will 
remain unchanged. 





FROZEN CREAM STOCKS 


Stocks of frozen fluid and plastic cream 
in the cold storages of the country are 
reported as follows by the War Food 
Administration: 


FROZEN CREAM STORAGE STOCKS 
(Including Plastic—Lbs. 000 Omitted) 
1944 1943 Change 
Oct. 28,037 39,105 —11,068 
Sept. weecclégnmenies “OES 41,415 —11,782 





Change .. -- 1,596 —2,310 — 714 











Cars or Less 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 





DRY MILK 


ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 


Spray or Roller Process 
BUTTERMILK POWDER 
WHOLE MILK POWDER 


For Human Consumption 


Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. 


Phone: Harrison 8688 





T. JOHNSON CO,, INC. 


Manufacturers of Quality Tight 
Cooperage since 1877. Prompt 


service. Send us your inquiries. 





CHICAGO 

















1046 W. 38th St, 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Food Group Organizes 


Metropolitan Area Industry Gets Set 
for Sixth War Loan Drive — 
Dairy Chairmen Named 


Clarence Francis, chairman of the 
board of the General Foods Corporation 
and chairman of the Food Section of the 
Commerce and Industry Division of the 
War Finance Committee for New York, 
held a luncheon meeting Wednesday, 
October 25 at the Union League Club at 
which he announced the list of key men 
in the food industry who had agreed to 
serve as division chairmen in his section 


for the Sixth War Loan. 


Among the active group are George 
R. Fitts, Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
Association, Inc., assisted by Robert L. 
Batchelor, Lathrop Paulson Co. (Dairy 
Products & Supplies Division); Benjamin 
Titman, president, Titman Egg Co. 
(Butter and Eggs Division); and Daniel 
Liberman, Independent Milk Marketers, 
Inc. (Milk, Ice Cream and Milk Products 
Division). 


The: division chairman pledged their 
full support to the Sixth War Loan and 
agreed to enlist a sufficient number of 
committeemen to make personal contact 
with all firms and corporations in the 
food and allied groups in Manhattan. 


Mr. Francis expressed great pride in 
his committee, all members of which, he 
stated, had been nominated bv their 
respective industries as best qualified for 
these important assignments. 


Leaders in the dairy equipment and 
supplies industry division of the Foods 
Section of the Committee held a 
luncheon-meeting at the National Re- 
publican Club on October 24. The meet- 
ing was presided” oyer bv Committee 
Chairman Batchelor, of the Lathrop 
Paulson Company. 


Plans were formulated and specific 
duties assigned for this industry’s bond 
selling campaign in the Drive. 


Enthusiasm was the key-word of the 
occasion and there was lively competi- 
tnon among Committeemen for the privil- 
ege of soliciting subscriptions from the 
various companies on the Divisional list. 


PURCHASES DAIRY FIRMS 


Momence, IIl.—The Momence Milk Co- 
operative Association has purchased the 
plant and business of the Kentland Dairy 
products and Vitalac Sales Co. of Kent- 
land, Ind., which was owned and operat- 
ed by Harold Foulkes. 

The purchase is in conformity with the 
cooperative’s expansion program. 


ENLARGING DAIRY PLANT 
Ogdensburg, N. Y.—Daniel J. Brown 
is enlarging his dairy plant at 907 Morris 
St. in order to accommodate the equip- 
ment which is scheduled to be trans- 
ferred from the Maple City Dairy and 

other new machinery now on order. 


'—_<« 


BUYS MILK ROUTES 


Peru, Ind.—The Modern Dairy, oper- 
ated by A. C. Johnson, has bought the 
bottled milk business of the Sanitary 
Milk Products Division of the Sheffield 
Farms, Inc., and has taken over the routes. 





Food Editors Guests of Council 


Tairty-vne metrupoi.tan newspaper Food Page Faliio 
all the newspayer circulation in the 
Dairy Council at « dinner in Chieago recently. 


than one-fifth o 
Nationa 


wee pad Lone repre nile mere 
United tates were guest of the 
Trough its Heme Beonomics 


Department, the National Dairy Council works constint!y with these representatives of the 


press in keepine t!em supplied wit! 


new and authoritative information on dairy products 
and the da'ry industry. resu'ting tn thousands of lines of priecle 


s promotion of dairy products. 


Leaders ‘n every branch of the dairy industry were present to participate in an informal 
ovestion and enswer oerriad of the mou effective channela in the United States far cettine 
information nbovt dairy products to the homemakers of America. 


Deir 


. revent tis ¢ 
Carleon, 


" ‘ who acted as hort. at te various tables were D. T 
President, American Dairy Association; N. R. 


Clerk, Vice-President, Swift and 


Co.; F. 4. Bridges, Chairman Executive Committee, National Dairy Council; Francis Kullman. 
Bowron Deiry Comoocny; Wilber Ceorleon, Kraft Cheese Company; ©. W. Tiedeman, Manager. 


Centra’ Grade A Coorverative 


Appleton, Wis.; 


N. DP. Kelley, As<istant to the President, 


National Dairy Council; 0. M. Richards, General Manager, American Dairy Association; 
A. J. Claxton, General Sales Manager, Beatrice Creamery Company. 














low price. 


ONLY 


*492" 


Detachable Pipe 
Ra Per Pair 


| ‘$12.00 











GIRTON MFG. 





co. 


KLEENRITE 
SANITARY PIPE TANK 


A new, full-size pipe tank at a remarkably 


Made of heavy gauge, galvanized steel, 
rounded for easy handling of pipes and 
fittings, and for economy of cleaning solu- 
tion. Pitched for complete drainage. Tank 
frame is of heavy angle iron, welded and 
reinforced for maximum rigidity. 

8’ Long—15” Wide—14” Deep—35” Hich 


Prompt Delivery 


MILLVILLE, PA. 
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Pinch Unrelieved 


Civilian Butter Supplies Here Hold 
Acutely Short—Make Low 
and Diversions Liberal 


Little change has developed in the 
butter picture locally. War Food Admin- 
istration reports a continued shrink in 
the make, and losses from same time 
last year are averaging probably better 
than 8 per cent. Set-aside commitments 
still absorb a moderate amount of goods. 
Likewise, more than the usual propor- 
tion of total production is being mer- 
chandised at points other than leading 
terminal markets. 


This seems particularly true with re- 
spect to New York and Chicago. Tech- 
niques employed in the recent OPA 
drive against upgrading — particularly 
centering in these two markets — have 


unquestionably tended to swing more 
butter normally moving to each of these 
large centers to other outlets. 


Pinch in ration points coupled with 
the 20-point-per pound butter value has 
induced a growing shift to oleomargar- 
ine and other substitutes, particularly 
among hotels, restaurants and similar 
users. However, consumer inquiry at 
retail holds extremely active, and in most 
cases stores are clearing offerings from 
day to day. The market could absorb a 
sharply increased volume before any bal- 
ance was reached with total potential 
demand at existing ration value. 


Churns Still Losing 


Creameries still are losing raw ma- 
terial on a broad scale to other outlets, 
largely fluid channels and dry whole 





Back the 6th War Laan Drive 


milk. Little near tuture change in this 
tendency seems probable. 


Strong efforts are being made by trade 
groups here and at other points to in- 
duce a change in the methods employed 
by OPA in its campaign against ungrad- 
ing, particularly with respect to aban- 
donment of efforts to differentiate be- 
tween technical 92 and 93 score goods 
and, also especially, with respect to 
OPA’s present reliance upon but one 
official inspection in its check-scoring 
operations. This is a particularly sore 
point. 


November 6 was the effective date of 
OPA’s new provisions defining “primary 
distributors”. These should prove effec- 
tive in eliminating unnatural operations 
as technical “primary distributors”, by 
creamery groups and otherwise, set up 
purely for the purpose of receiving the 
%c mark-up provided. 








CONCENTRATED MILKS _ 


N. Y. MILK PRICES 


Statistical Review of the New York Market for October, 1944 | 
Slee occa 


CASE — , CASE 
CONDENSED 
Known br. Other br. 


(case) 


Known br. 
(case) 


EVAPORATED 
Other br. 
(case) 


Unsw.cond. 
whole milk ————Spray. 


10% Fat Lb. Lb. Human 


DRY 6KIMMILK _ 
—Hot Roller— 
40-qt. can Known br. Other br. Other br. Other br. 


Basic prices “for 3.5% milk in 201- -210 mile 
zone in effect in New York City Area under 
the Federal-State Marketing Agreement used) 


| 
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by all handlers in figuring returns for Sept.: 
| Price Per point 

per butterfat | 

Class cwt. differential 





I In Marketing Area ; 
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+Plus uniform price ‘for August, 1944. 





Rail & Truck Receipts at N.Y.C.&Metrop. Area 


(Statistics of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
Fresh Frozen Fresh 
Cream Cream Cond.Milk| 


| 1938-44 Milk | 
65,682 5,466 29,914 
| 


Sept. ..3,642,725 
Aug. ....3,730,212 76,998 2,949 34,287 
July ....3,666,682 97,780 2,984 45,409 
June ....3,690,287 92,593 7,077 41,139 

3,705,998 88,392 5,490 39,065 








\ 


PR 


Evaporation 


ANA 


Whole Milk. 


| 


) 


Inc. 
c Ww. BURCKHALTE™, WY 


Yor 


Milk—Powdered Skim Milk 
sipcttereilh 
“ “er hele 





— Condense 


Milk — Powdered 
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JOINS CHERRY-BURRELL 


—_—_— 


Dr. Jacobsen Appointed Technical 
Advisor to the Sales Department 


Dr. D. H. Jacobsen, for about four 
years in charge of quality control for 
Illinois Producers Creameries, has been 
appointed technical advisor to the sales 
department of Cherry-Burrell Corpora- 
tion. Previously, he was Associate Pro- 
fessor of Dairy Husbandry at South 
Dakota State College at Brookings, of 
which he is also a graduate. 


Upon completion of his undergraduate 
work in 1927, Dr. Jacobson spent two 
years in practical 
plant experience with 
the Hanford Cream- 
eries in Sioux City, 
Iowa. He then did 
graduate work at 
Washington State 
College, receiving his 
M.S. degree in 1930. 
At that time Dr. 
Jacobsen returned to 
South Dakota State 
as a member of the dairy husbandry 
staff with dairy bacteriology as his major 
work. In 1934-35, while on leave from 
South Dakota State, he completed work 
at Iowa State College for a Ph.D. de- 
gree. From 1935 to 1941 Dr. Jacobsen 
was Associate Professor of Dairy Hus- 
bandry at South Dakota State and spent 
considerable time on various research 
projects. 


In 1941 Dr. Jacobsen joined Illinois 
Producers Creameries with headquarters 
in Chicago and was placed in charge of 
quality control. Jacobsen's wide 
practical plant experience and scientific 
research into dairy industry problems 
has well fitted him for his important 
work with Cherry-Burrell. 


Dr. D. H. Jacobsen 


DR. E. J. REEDMAN JOINS KRIM-KO 


Krim-Ko Company, manufacturers of 
chocolate milk flavorings, announces the 
appointment of Dr. E. J. Reedman as 
chief research chemist of its affiliated 
company in Toronto, Ontario. 


In addition to his 
direction of labora- 
tory control Dr. Reed- 
man will carry on in- 
tensive studies of sea- 
plant extractives now 
being produced by 
Krim-Ko. 

Dr. Reedman has 
long been associated 
with the Canadian 
government’s studies of seawoods found 
in abundance off the shores of Prince Ed- 
ward Island. The extract of these weeds 
is used as a stabilizer, thickening, emul- 
sifying or gelling agent in a wide range 
of products. 


November, 1944 


Dr. E. J. Reedman 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





POSITION WANTED 


Manager with thirty years practical ex- 
perience and technical training in the dairy 
industry, wishes a permanent position with 
a dairy product manufacturing concern de- 
siring the services of a qualified supervisor. 
Excellent references. Write Box 744, care 
this publication. 11-M 


BOOKKEEPER—Capable, | over 15° years 
experience, different kinds of business. 
Presently employed but seeking a change 
with wider scope, preferably in managerial 
capacity. Vincinity of New York City or 
Long Island. Write Box 762, care this pub- 
lication. 11-M 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—3,000 gallon Pfaudler glass 
lined horizontal storage tank; 2,000 gallon 
round Pfaudler glass lined truck tank; 7 in. 
single cylinder Worthington compressor; 5x5 
Sterling compressors all complete with ac- 
cessories and motors; No. 60 DeLaval cream 
separator, complete with motor; Pfaudler 
King milk bottle filler, stainless steel, prac- 
tically new; No. 2 cappers 48 bottles per 
minute; 600 gallon Pfaudler glass lined ver- 
tical milk storage tank. Direct expansion 
surface cooler, 12 foot long, 8 two inch 
tubes each section—two direct expansion 
white metal—one section tinned copper, dis- 
tributor piper, lower trough, various sizes 
surface coolers. Three 8,500 lbs. tinned steel 
cheese vats—wood frames, new liners, never 
used since rebuilt. Hydraulic hoist, water 
operated, better than ton capacity; Rice 
Adams rotary can washer 2-3 minute; 1,000 
pound hanging Toledo dial scale; 20 horse- 
power Leffel Scotch marine boiler and 
stack: 100 gallon viscolizer with motor, 
bronze head, hand capper No. 2 caps; new 
Binks spray cooling tower, 90 gallons per 
minute; used Bink spray cooling tower, 100 
gallons per minute; 5,000 gallon vertical 
Pfaudler glass lined storage tanks man hole 
top—not insulated; Meyer-Dumore bottle 
washers, 8 and 12 wide come-back type, 
factory rebuilt; 50 horsepower upright boil- 
er; 12 tube 8 ft. 1 in. I. T. cooler; 8 
wide Heil bottle washer, come-back type; 
one 90, either 48 mm. or No. 2 caps, one 
A.A. No. 2 caps and one Model C. Mo- 
jonnier two type L Milwaukee milk bot- 
tle fillers; York heat exchanger, stainless 
steel plates; Permutit water softener outfit 
complete; Van Gunten milk. filters, white 
metal, 12,000 Ibs. per hour; Fort Wayne 
round stainless steel pasteurizer, 300 gallon, 
motor driven without motor; 100, 200 and 
300 gallon round Pfaudler glass lined pas- 
teurizers complete. Three sections tinned 
copper surface cooler, eight 14% inch tubes; 
10 ton ice field complete practically new, 
1,200 lb. Vane churn complete with motor; 
centrifugal water pump, with 7% hp. motor, 
200 gallons per minute; Worthington cen- 
trifugal high pressure water pump with 10 
hp. motor, 100 gallons per minute; steam 
Driven Worthington double acting water 
pumps 314x2%4x4 in. surface coolers, all 
sizes. 4 Cherry-Burrell 150 gallon stainless 
steel pasteurizers—3 stainless steel Cherry- 
Burrell ice cream mix pasteurizers; U. 
brine ice cream freezer, 80 quarts; 2 Illinois 
stainless steel all purpose pasteurizers with 
internal cooler agitators; 3,000 gallon glass 
lined Pfaudler vertical storage tanks; 
Damrow overhead automatic cheese agita- 
tors; Westphalia 8,500 Ib. stainless steel no- 
foam separator; Mojonnier overrun tester. 
Coil Vats all sizes, new and used, Buflovak 
and B. & C. drum driers; 1,000 lb. Doering 
butter printer. Sam Edelmann. 321 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y. WoOrth “a 


FOR SALE—250 gallon Ultimate Stain- 
less Steel Pastevrizer, 300 and 350 gallon 
Coil Vats; G-70 Cherry-Burrell Nu-Line 
Filler ; pe a “ie “NH” and “oy Mil- 
waukee Fillers; No. 25 Creamery Package 











Here’s Why Many 


LEADING DAIRIES 


use SELF-LOCKING 
EGG CARTONS 


Ml/ /, 


Teeny 





- Cushioned protec- 


tion against costly -A FEW USERS- 


Bowman Dairy 
The Borden Co. 


Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries. 


Beatrice Cry. Co. 
Chestnut Farms- 
Chevy Chaee Dy. 
Lambrecht Cry.Co. 
Rieck- 
McJunkin Dairy 


- Convenient and 

econom) to use. 
. Save time and 
laber. 


. — and rapid 


. Outatandine design 

repreduction. 

. Single surface cover 
gives 100% display 
utility. 


ELF-LOCKIN 
£GG CARTONS 
SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 
E. Illinois St. Chicage, Illinois 























Answers to Your Questions on 


PREPARING MILK and MILK 
PRODUCTS for the MARKET 


ERE in one book are anewers to a broad 

range of questions on dairy fundamentals and 
procedures. A handy guide for all who wish a 
working knowledge of this field, it covers 


everything from the fundamental nature and 
characteristics of milk te dairy arithmetic— 


MILK and MILK PRODUCTS 


By Clarence H. Eckles, Late Chief, Division 
of Dairy Husbandry; Willis B. Combs, Pro- 
fessor of Dairy Husbandry; and Harold Macy, 
Professor of Dairy Bacteriology, University 
of Minnesota. 


3rd edition, 395 pages, 6x9, 92 
. illustrations, $3.50 


HIS book gives you an unusually detailed and 

thorough discussion of every subject of im- 
portance to the dairyman producing milk and milk 
products for the market. Special attention is 
given to composition and properties of milk; 
factors, such as bacteria and micro-organisms, 
which influence these characteristics; sanitary 
production of milk; effective production of butter, 
cheese, ice-cream, condensed milk, and other milk 
products and by-products; equipment and methods; 
and valuable pointers on efficient operation, 
avoidance of difficulties, and advanced practice 
in the field. 


Order from 


UBNER-BARRY COMPANY 
Printers and Publishers since 1858 
173 Chambers Street New York 7, N. ¥. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


Filler, s.s. bowl; 12 ft. and 16 ft. Combina- 
tion Direct Expansion Coolers ; 12 ft. 4 pipe 
Internal Tube wat Expansion Cooler, 8.8. 
tubes; 6,000 Ib. P. Barrel Heater,, 4, 6 
and 8 Wide | pad Type Bottle Washers ; 
Von Gunten Milk Filter, 17x25 inch ; 12,000 
Ib. Peerless Glass Coated Filter ; 1,000 1 Ib. 
Two Compartment Tinned Copper Weigh 
Can; 50 to 400 gallon Homogenizers or Vis- 
colizers; 330 and 1.000 gallon Glass Lined 
Holding Tanks; 7 ft. Copper Vacuum Pan. 
Write or wire your requirements. Lester 
Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 1 East 42nd 
St. New York 17, N. Y¥.—Telephone: 
MUrray Hill 24616. 11-M 

FOR SALE—One No. 7 Chester Barrel 
Heater, 36 nickel silver tubes; 20,000 pound 
capacity. Hoosier Condensed Milk Co., 
Bluffton, Ind. 11-M 


“FOR SALE—One 200 gallon, used 








Cherry-Burrell Tin Copper Spray Vat com- 
plete with motor, plus crating if necessary, 
$75.00. One used Ames 125 h.p. Horizontal 
Boiler complete with stack and recently in- 
spected for 125 pounds steam pressure, plus 
One used 16 ft. 


loading expense, $1,500.00. 





SKIMMILK WANTED _ 


Can ~ Can Use LARGE Quantities s skim- 
milk daily for manufacture into bakers — 
and pot cheese—whole year proposi-— 
tion. Write Box 759, care this publi- 
cation. 11-M-3 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—Used case washer 
or small soaker washer. Must be in first class” 
operating condition to pass Pennsylvania 
sanitation regulations. Write to Elk Brand) 
Dairies, 435-37 Monroe St., Pie 
Pa. - 


WANTHED—Two spray dryers, stainless 
steel preferred. Evaporation capacity approx: 
imately 650 pounds of water per hour. These 
dryers are needed immediately. Wyeth In) 
corporated, Mason, Mich. 11-M 








3 Diamond T Pack- Age Cars—state year 
— condition — color — price — long or short 
wheel base. Beechmont Dairy, Inc., Bridge 
port, Conn. 11-M 





| RETIN VATS 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


CROMATIN (Sorensen’s RETIN) is a specially 
prevared tin a'ioyed with Chromiam—is 
TIMES HARDER than ordinary tin. 
he used on practically any metal surface 
except aluminum and lead. Flaver of contents 
in vat or tank positively not affected. The use 
of CROMATIN often saves costly and time- 
consuming repairs, and restores to service 
vats or tanks considered ready to scrap. 1 pt. 
$12.00—covers app. 200 sq. ft. 


it can 


Rust-Proof Milk Cans with 
E-P Buttons 
Replate rusty spots in used cans 


| 

l 0 Send 

| 
—prevent rust in new cans. No | 

I 

J 


(0 Send 


taints or off flavors. 1 button toe 
can. Box 25 buttons $5.50. 








Cheese Press for 15 in. hoops, $30.00. One 
30 gallon Cherry-Burrell barrel churn, 
$15.00. One used 10 ft. Surface Milk Cooler 
with sixteen 1% in. tubes—one ten tubes 
and one eight tubes—complete with trough, 
distributor pipe and cover, $225.00. One 
used Steam Engine, $10.00. All prices are 
f.o.b. Utica. Sauquoit Valley Dairy Co., 
Inc., 491 French Road, Utica 4, N. Y. 11-M 





HELP WANTED 


WANTDHD—Night foreman to take com- 
plete charge of New York City pasteurizing 
and bottling milk plant. State experience 
and salary desired. Reply to Box 760, care 
this publication. 11-M-t.f. 

WANTED—Dairy worker or buttermaker’s 
assistant, steady work, pleasant conditions, 
good salary. Write fuli details. Sam Lerner 
& Sons, 1057-59 W. 14th St., Caen, * 











— — — 

PART SKIM CURD wanted, around 1 
= cent B.f.—for the Italian trade, also 
resh whey cheese. Write Box 761, care this 
publication. 11-M-t.f. 





$1 


and TANKS 


with CROMATIN 


Ist: BRUSH TIN ON LIKE PAINT 

Just mix CROMATIN powder with water 
and apply with brush, like paint. 

2nd: USE BLOW TORCH AND WIPE 


CROMATIN makes a smooth level surface 
fused to metal. Wiping produces tustre. 


THE SORENSE! ) 
4033 23rd Ave., South, Minneapolis 7, Minn 


pint cans CROMATIN, @ 


2.00 per pint. 


boxes Sorensen’s E-P Buttons, 


@ $5.50 per box. 
NAME OF FIRM 
Signature on 
(Write address plainly in margin) 


D Bill 2%— 
10 days 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES _ 


MILK PLANT and b business ‘for sa sale, ¢ 
tral Jersey. Sales $100,000. ‘ote 
ACTION. Principals only, no cotedae se 
ers please. Cash $30,000, balance arrange 
Write Box 758. care this publication. 11+ 


PASTBURIZING PLANT doing $1105 
000 annual wholesale business. Netting 3 
per cent. Excellent equipment. Reasona 
terms. Clarence Holtcamp, 509 Thatch 
Building, Pueblo, Colo. 114 


FOR SALE—Retail-Wholesale milk 
ice cream business located best sectio® 
South. Over three thousand quarts of mik 
daily ; over one hundred wholesale ice crea 
customers. Make 250,000 Ibs. butter yearl 
Two distributing branches. Good pric 
small down payment, pay balance out 
profits. Large New York City approved ms 
ufacturing plant. also medium size approv 
ee Also Middle West Butter F 
tories for sale. Eastern Butter Factom 
making Million Pounds annually. Easte 
Cheese plants. 8. © a ri 321 Broadw: 
New York 7, N. 11- 
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